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HE defire of. happineſs is 

ſo coeſjential with our na- 

ture, ſo interwoven and 
incorporate with it, that nothing 
but the diſſolution of the whole 
frame can extingutſh it. This runs 
thro' the whole race of mankind, 
and amids the infimte variety of 
other inclinations, preſerves it's 
ſelf entire. The moſt various con- 
tradifory tempers do yet conſpire 
in this, and men of the moſt un- 
a 2 equal 


The Preface. 


equal fortunes, are yet equal in 
the ir wiſhes of being happy. 

But this concurrence as to the 
end is not more univerſal than the 
diſagreement about the way. E. 
very man would have happineſs, 
but wherem that con ſiſts, or how 
u 1s to be attain'd has been very 
diueriiy opin d. Indeed the ultt- 
mate ſupreme happineſs as it is 
originally inherent in God, ſo it 1s 
aur apt up in thoſe clouds and dark- 
neſs, which, as the Pſalmiſi ſays, 
are round about him, P/a/. 18. 11. 
And we can ſee nothing of it, but 
in thoſe gleams and rates he is 
plens'd to dart out upon us; ſo that 
all our eſtimates as to our final fe. 
licity, must be meaſur d by thoſe 
revelations he has. made of it. 

But one would think, our tem- 
poral happineſs were as much a 
nyſtery as our eternal, io ſee what 
RY variety 


The Preface. 

variety of blind purſuits are made 
after it. One man thinks tis ſeated 
on the top pinacle of honour, and 
chmbs till perhaps he falls head. 
long. Another thinks it a mineral, 
that muſt} be digg d out of the 
earth, and toils to lade himſelf 
with thick clay, Hab 2. 6. and at 
. laſt finds a grave, where he ſought 
his treaſure. A third ſuppoſes it 
con/iſts in the variety of pleaſures, 
and wearies himſelf in that pur- 
ſuit, which only cloys and diſap- 
Points. Tet every one of theſe can 
read you lectures of the groſs mif- 
take and folly of the other, whilſt 
himſelf 1s equally deluded. 

This do men chaſe an imagina- 
ry good, till they meet with real 
evils; herein expoſing themſelues 
to the ſome cheat Laban put upon 
Jacob, they ſerve for Rachel, and 
are rewarded with Leah; court 


fancied 
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fancied beauty, and marry halb d 


deformity. Such deluſroe felicities 
as theſe are the largeſſes of the 
Prince of the Air, who once at. 
tempted to have inverted even 
Chriſt himſelf, Mat. 4. 

But God's propoſals are more 


feicere; he knows how ſandy, how 
falſe a foundation all theſe exter- 


nal things muſt make, and there. 


fore warns us not to build ſo much 


as our preſent ſatisfattion upon 
them, but ſbeus us a more cer- 
tain, a more compendious way to 
acquire what we gaſh after, by 
telling us, that as Godlineſs in re- 


ſped of the next, ſo Contentment 
for this world is great gain, 1 Tim. 


6.6. It is mdeed the unum ne- 
ceſſarium, the one point in which 
all the lines of worldly happineſs 
are concentred, and to compleat 


W's excellence, lis to be had at 


home: 


The Preface. 
game: nay, indeed only there. We 
need not ramble im wild punſuils 
after it, we may form it within 
our own breaſts: no man wants 
materials for it, that knows but 
how to. put them together. 
And the directing to that Skill 

15 the only deſign of the enſuing 
Tract; which coming upon ſo kind 
an errand, may at least hope for 
an unprejudic d reception. Con- 
tentment is a thing we all profeſs 
to aſpire to, and therefore it can- 
not be thought an unfriendly office 
to endeavour to conduct men to 
ir. How far the enſuing con/1de- 
rations may attain to that end, I 
muſt leave to the judgment and 
experience of the Reader, ouly 
deſiring bim, that he will weigh 
them with that ſeriouſneſs which 
befits a thing wherem both His 
happineſs and duty are concern d. 


2 Jor 


The Preface. 

for in this (as in many other in. 
Fances) God has ſo twiſted them 
together, that we cannot be in- 
nocently miſerable. The preſent 
enfelicities of our murmurs and 
impatiencies have an appendant 
guilt, which will conſ1gn us to a 
more irrever/ible State of diſſatiſ- 
Faction hereafter. ; 
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Of the neceſſary Conmation- be: - 


tween H. appmeſ's and ew; 
men. Þ 


OD who is Mentally af! 
py in himſelf, can receive 
no acceſſion to his felicity 
by the poor contributions 
of men. He cannot therefore be ſup- 

pos d to have made them upon intuition 
of encreaſing, but communicating his 
6 And this his original deſign 
A e 


3 


2 The Art of Contentment. 


* 


is very viſible in all the parts of his Eco- 
nomy towards them. When lapſed man 


had counterplotted againſt himſelf, de- 


feated the purpoſe of the Divine good- 


neſs, and plunged his whole nature into 
the oppoſite ſtate of endleſs miſery; he 


yet reinforc d his firſt deſign, and by an 
expedient as full of wonder as mercy, the 
death of his Son, recovers him to his for- 
mer capacity of bliſs. And that it might 
not only be a bare capacity, he has added 
all other methods proper to work upon a 


 - * + rational creature. He has ſhewed him 
his danger, ſet before him in perſpective 
that eternal Tophet, which he is advis d 


to ſnun. On the other fide he has no leſs 
lively deſcribd the heavenly Feruſalem, 
the celeſtial Country to which he is to 
aſpire: nay farther, has levell d his road 
to it, leads him not as he did the Iſraelites 
thro the wilderneſs, thro' intricate mazes 
to puzzle his underſtanding; thro a land 
of drought wherein were fiery Serpents and 
Scorpions, Deut. 8. 15. to diſcourage and 


_ affright him; but has inthe Goſpel chalkt 


out a plain, a ſafe, nay a pleaſant. path; 


ds much ſuperior both in the eaſe of the 


way, and in the end to which it leads, as 


heayen 15 tO Canaan, . ige 
C 2. B v 
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2. By doing this he has not only ſe- 


cured our grand and ultimate happineſs, 


but provided for our intermedial alſo, 


Thoſe Chriſtian duties which are to carry 
us to heaven, are. our refreſhment, out 
viaticum in our journey; his yoke is not 


and fret us, but an engine by which 
we may with eaſe (and almoſt inſenſibl 
draw all the clogs and incumbrances © 


humane life. For whether we take Chri- 
ſtianity in its whole complex, or in its 
ſeveral and diſtinct branches, tis certain. 
ly the moſt excellent; the moſt com- 


pendious art of happy living: its very 


tasks are rewards, and its precepts are 
nothing but a divine fort of Alchymy, 


to ſublime at once our Bre our 
pleaſures. AY 
3. [Tris my he evident in every 


icular of the Evangelical Law: but 


aving formerly made ſome attempt to- 


wards it in another tract, I ſhall, e 
not here reaſſume the whole ſub- — 


ject. 1 ſhalt only fingle out one N. 


icular- precept, wherein happineſs is 

t (as the others) only implied, and 
muſt” be catcht at the rebound by conſe- 
quence and event; but is literally 'xpreſ | 


our is the very matter of the duty: I 


A2 * mean 
. . 


— 
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mean "the precept of acquieſcence and 
Contentment ; Happineſs a 5, this true ge- 
nuine Contentment, — terms ſo con- 
vertible, that to bid us be content, is but 
another phraſe for bidding us be happy. 
4. TEMTORAL enjoyments, ſuch as 
are pleaſure, wealth, honour, and the reſt, 
tho they make ſpecious pretences to be 
the meaſure of human happineſs, are all of 
them. juſtly diſcarded. by the Philoſopher 
in his Ethicks, upon this one conſideration, 
that coming from abroad they may be 
with held or taken from us: and our tenure 
being precarious, we eyen, for that reaſon 
are unhappy in our moſt deſirable poſſeſ- 
ſions, becauſe we ſtill are lyable to — 1o, 
And therefore he concludes, that felicity 
muſt be placed in the mind and ſoul, which 
| ſands without the reach of fortune; and 
in.. the, practice of vertug,, which in its 
— nature, and not in its oontingent uſe 
is truly good, and therefore certainly ene 
* the poſſeſſors ſuch. n. 
F. Burr this practice being diffaſed 
thro the whole extent of Moral duty, E- 
piſtetus thought he had deſerved welk of 
humane nature, when he drew it up in two 
ſhort words, to ſuſtain and abſtam: that 
is to dar, with conſtancy adyerſe events, 


2 pþ and 


ky 


Secr. I. Lis Connexion with Happineſs, 5 
and with moderation enjoy thoſe that are 
prof perous. Which complexure of Phi- 


oſophy is yet more fully, as well as more 
compendiouſly expreſt in the ſingle no- 


tion of Contentment : which involves the 


patient bearing of all miſadyentures, and 
generous. contempt of ſenſual 1lleQives. 


This ſtate of mind the Greeks expreſs by 


calling it aum, or ſelf - ſufficiency, 
which, we know, properly ſpeaking, is one 
of the incommunicable attributes of the 
divine nature, and the Stoicks expreſly 
pretend, that by it moral men are enabled 
to rival their Gods; in Seneca - __ 
to make a controverſie with 
ſelf, Bat abating the inſolent blaſ — 
of an independent felicity, Chriſtianity 
acknowledges 4 material truth in the aſ- 
ſertion: and St. Paul declares of himſelf, 
— rye une haw.- . and hom to 
and in whatever e happen to 
be in, therewith to le content: he 1 able tu 
ao all things thro Chriſt: that ſtrengthens him, 
Phil. 4. 1, 12, 13. and having nating, to 
poſſeſs all things, 2 Cor. 6. 1. 
6. Wilen t event comes abont, 
not only becauſe all good things are emi- 
nently in the Arien nature, and he who 
0 Vertue and Religion poſleſſes him, 
thereby 


«Ce. 
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thereby in'a full e uivalence has every 
thing; but alſo upon humane meaſures, and 
principles of P Late phy: the compen- 
dious addreſs to wealth, as Plato rightly 
obſerv'd, being not to encreaſe poſſeſſions, 
but leſſen defires. And if fo, twill follow 
that the contented man muſt be abundant- 
ly provided for, being ſo entirely 'fatisfied 
with what he has, as to have no deſires at 
all. Indeed 'tis truly ſaid of covetous men, 
and is equally verified of all who have an 
deſire to gratify, that they want no 
what they have, then what they have not: 
but the reverſe of that Paradox is really 
made good by Contentment, which beſtows 
on men the enjoyment of whatever they 
have, and alſo whatever they have not; 
and by teaching to want nothing, abun- 
dantly ſecures not to want happineſs. 
75 On the other ide: 2 one grace 
being abſent, it ĩs not in the power K any 
28 or affluence to make life a tolera- 
ts Let all che materials of earthly 
happineſs. be amaſt together and flung 
upon one man, they-will without con- 
tentment, be but like the fatal prite of 
= s treaſon, who was preſt to death 
the weight of her He that 
2 n Aa of felicity, and yet can 
not 


. 1 
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not form them into a ſatisfaction, is more 


deſperately miſerable than he that wants 
them: for be who wants them has yet 
ſomething to hope for, and thinks if he had 


them he might be happy; but he who in- 
ſignificantly poſſeſſes them, has no re- 


ſerve, has not ſo much as the flattery of 


an 5 N for he has nothing left 
to deſire, and yet can be as little ſaid to 
enjoy. * 


8. HE therefor F that would have the 


extract, the quinteſſence of happineſs, muſt 
ſeek it in Content. All outward acceſſions 


are but the droſs and earthy part: this alone 
is the ſpirit, which when tis once ſeparated, 
depends not upon the fate of the other; 

but preſerves its vigor when that is de- 
ſtroy d. St. Paul, whom I before mention d, 
is a ready inſtance of it, who profeſſes to 
be content in what ever ſtate; Contentment 
being nor ſo inſeparately link d to external 


things, but that they may ſubſiſt apart. 


That thoſe are often without it we are 
too ſure, and that it may be without them, 
is as certainly true; tho by our on de- 


fault we have not ſo many examples of 


it. An heart that rightly computes the 
difference between Temporals and Eter- 


nals, may reſolye. with the Prophet, ah 
, 1: ö FE t E 


DA —_ 7 


$ . The Artof Contentment. 
tho the fig tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither ſhall 
fruit be in the vines, the labbur of the olive 
ſhall fail, and the fields ſhall yield no meat; 
the flocks ſhall be cut off from the fold,and there 
| ſhall be no herds in the ſtall ; yet I will rejoyce 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my Sal- 
vation, Hab. 3.17, 18. He that has God 
need not much deplore the want of any 
thing elſe: nor can he that conſiders the 
plenty and glory of his future ſtate, be 
much dejected with the want or abject- 

neſs of his preſent. 1 5 | 
9. YET ſo indulgent is God to our 
infirmities, that knowing how unapt our 
impatient natures are to walk only by 

faith, and not at all by be, 2 Cor. 5. 7. he 
is pleas d to give us fair ante-paſts of ſa- 
tistaction here, diſpenſes his Temporal 
bleſſings tho not equally, yet ſo univer- 
fally, that he that has leaft, has enough to 
oblige, not only his acquieſcence, but his 
thankfulneſs. Tho every man has not all 
he wiſhes, yet he has that which is more 
valuable than that he complains to want; 
nay, which he himſelf could worſe ſpare, 
were it put to his option. DE 
10. AND now from ſuch a diſpoſure of 
things, who would not expect that man- 
kind ſhould be the chearfulleſt part of che 
a | dbreation? 
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creation ꝰ that the ſun ſhould not mord 


reſoyce to run bis courſe, Pjalm 19. f. than 


man ſhould to finiſh his: that a journey 


which has ſo bleſſed an end, and ſuch 


good accommodation by the way, ſhould 
be paſt with all imaginable alacrity, and 
that we ſhould live here practiſers and 
learners of the ſtate of unmix d inter- 


minable joys, to which we aſpire. But 


alas! if we look upon the univerſality of 
men, we ſhall find it nothing ſo; but 
while all other Creatures gladſomly fol- 


low the order of their Creation, take plea- 


ſure in thoſe things God has aſſign d for 
them, we with a ſullen perverſeneſs quar- 
rel at what we ſnould enjoy, and in every 
thing make it our buſineſs, not to fit it 
for our uſe, but to find out ſome con- 
cealed quality which may render it unfit. 
We look infidiouſly upon our bleſſings, 
like men only that desga 0 to pick a quar- 
rel, and ſtart a pretence for mutinying. 
From hence it is that man, who was de- 
ſign d the Lord of the world, to whoſe - 
ſatisfaction all inferiour beings were to 
contribute, is now the unhappieſt of the 
Creatures: nay, as if the whole order of 
the univerſe were inverted, he becomes 
ſlaye to his on vaſſals, courts all theſe 
f * ite, 


10 he Art of Contentment. 
little ſublunary things with ſuch paſſion, 
that it they prove coy. and fly his embra- 

ces, he is had and deſperate; if they fling 
themſelves into his arms, he is then glut- 
ted and ſatiated; like Amnon, he hates more 
than he loved, 2 Sam. 13. 15. and is ficker 
bol his poſſeſſion, than he was of his deſire. 
ä 10. AND thus will it ever be till we 
can keep our deſires more at home, and 
not ſuffer them to ramble after things 
without reach. That honeſt Roman, 
who from his extraordinary induſtry up- 
on his little ſpot of ground received ſuch 
an increaſe, as brought him under ſuſpi- 
cion of witchcraft, is a good example 
for us. God has placed none of us in ſo 
barren a ſoil, in ſo forlorn a ſtate, but 
there is ſomething: in it which may afford 
us comfort; let us husband that to the ut- 
moſt, and tis ſcarce imaginable what im- 
provement, even he that appears the moſt 
miſerable, may make of his condition. 
But if in a ſullen humour we will not cul- 
tivate our own field, becauſe we have 
perhaps more mind to our neighbours, we 
may thank our ſelves if we ſtarve. The 
deſpiſing of what God has already given 
us, is ſure but cold invitation to farther 
bounty. Men are indeed forced ſometimes 

þ | 0 to 
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to reward the mutinous: but God is not 


to be ſo attacked, nor is it that ſort of vio- 


lence which can ever force heaven. The 
Heathen could ſay that Jupiter ſent his 
plagues among the poorer ſort of men, 
becauſe they were always repining : and 
indeed there is ſo much of truth in the 
obſer vation, that our impatience and diſ- 
content at our preſent condition, is the 


greateſt provocation to God to make it 


worſe. 
11. I muſt therefore be reſoly d to be 
very contrary to our intereſt, and ſurely 


tis no leſs to our duty. It is soi we do but 


own our ſelves men, for in that is imply d 
a ſubordination and ſubmiſſion to that 
power which made us ſo; and to diſpute 
his managery of the world, to make other 
diſtributions of it than he 'has done, is to 
renounge our ſubjection, and ſet up for 


dominion. / But this is yet more intole- 


rable as we are Chriſtians, it being a ſpe- 
cial part of the Evangelical diſcipline, 
cheerfully to conform to any condition : 


to know how to be abaſed, and how to abound, 


to be full, and to be hungry, Phil. 4. 12. tobe 
careful for nothing, ver. 6. Nay, fo little do's 
Chriſt give countenance to our peeviſn 


diſcontents, our wanton out - cries when 


B 2 , we 


. 
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we are not hurt, that he requires more 
than a contentment, an exultancy and 
tranſport of joy under the heavieſt preſ- 


un.... 


ſures, under reproaches and perſecutions. 


Rejoyce ye in that day, and leap for joy, Lake 
6. 23. And ſure nothing can be more con- 
trary to this, than to be always whining 
and complaining, crying in the Prophets 
phrafe, my /eanneſs, my leanneſs,, wo u me, 
Ifa. 24. 16. When perhaps Moſess ſimile 


| dos better fit our ſtate, Feſuran waxed fat 


and kicked, Deut. 32. 117. 
12. AND as this querulous humour is 


' againſt our intereſt and duty, fo is it vi- 


fibly againſt our eaſe. Tis a ſickneſs of 
the mind, a perpetual gnawing -and cra- 
ving of the appetite, without any poſſibi- 
lity of ſarisfaction: and indeed is the ſame 
in the heart which the Caninut appetitus 
is in the ſtomach, to which we may aptly 
enougli apply that deſeription we find in 
the Prophet, he ſhall | ſnatch on the right 

Jenhinh be hungry, nd he ſha eat on the 
1275 and not be ſatisfied, Eſay 9. 20. Where 
this ſharp, this fretting humour abounds, 
nothing converts into nouriſhment: every 
new acceſſion do's but excite ſome new de- 


fire: and as tis obſerv d of a trencher-fed 


dog, chat he taſts not one bit for the greedy 
3 erxpecta- 


1 
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expectation of the next; ſo a diſcon- 
tented mind is ſo intent upon his purſuits. 
that he has no reliſh of his acqueſts. So 
that what the Prophet ſpeaks of the Co- 
2 is equally apply able to all other 
of Male · contents: be enlarges his 
ee as hell; and in as death, ne hag 
be ſatisfied,, Hab. 2. 5. And fare if the 
defire accompliſhed be, as Solomon ſays, 
ſmeet to the ſoul, Prov, 13. 19. it muſt 
be exceedingly bitter , to be thus con- 
demned to endleſs unaccompliſhable de- 
fires; and yet this is the torture which 
every repining uncontented ſpirit pro- 
vides for its ſelf. | 
23. WHAT a madneſs is it then for 
men to be ſo deſperately bent againſt their 


Intereſt and duty, as to renounce even 
their caſe too for company? One would 


think this age were ſenſual enough to be 
at defiance with the leaſt ſhadow of unea- 
ſmeſs. It is ſo, I am ſure, where it qught 
not; every thing is laborious when tis in 
| compliance with their duty: a few:minutes 
ſpent in prayer, Oh what 4 wearmeſs u it! 
Mal. 1. 13. I1f they chance but to miſs a 
meal, they are ready to cry out, their knees 
are weak through: faſting, Pſal. 109. 24. yet 
they can without regret, or any felf-com- 
? ion, 
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paſſion, macerate and cruciate themſelves 


with anxious cares and vexations, and 


as the Apoſtle: ſpeaks, i Tim. 6. 10. pierce 
themſelves thro with many ſorrows. That 
propoſal therefore which was very raſhly 
made by St. Peter to our Saviour, Maſter 
_ pity thy ſelf, Mat. 16. 2. which we render 
be it far from thee, would here be an ad- 
viſed motion to the generality of man- 
kind, who are commonly made unhappy 
not by any thing without them, but by 
thoſe reſtleſs impatiencies that are wathi! 
thei, 10 fl 2, ail 2 TT} 1 
14. Ir may therefore be a ſeaſonable 
office to endeavour the appeaſing theſe 
ſtorms, by recalling them to thoſe ſober 
rational conſiderations, which may ſhew 
as well the folly, as uneaſineſs of this re- 
pining unſatisfiable humour. Tis certain 
that in true reaſoning, we can find no- 
thing whereon to found it, but a great 
deal to enforce the contrary. Indeed tis 
ſo much againſt the dictate of reaſonable 
nature to affect damage, ſin, and torment, 
that were there nothing elſe to be ſaid 
but what 1 have already mention d, it 
might competently diſcover the great un- 
reaſonableneſs of this fin. n. 

15. BUT we need not confine our ap- 


peal 
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| to reaſon, as it is only a judge of uti - 
— advantage; but enlarge it to a- 
nother notion, as it is judge of equity and 
right : in which reſpect alſo it gives as 


clear and peremptory a ſentence; againſt 


all murmuring impatience. To evince 
this I ſhall inſiſt upon theſe particulars, 
— That God is a debtor to no man, and 
therefore whatever he affords to any, it 
is upon bounty not of right, a beneyo- 
lence not a due. 205%. That this bounty is 


not ſtraight or narrow, conſin d to ſome 


few particular perſons, and wholly over- 
Skipping the reſt, but more or leſs uni ver- 
fally diffuſed to all. So that he who has 
the leaſt, cannot juſtly ſay but he has been 
liberally. dealt with. 30). That if we com- 


pare our hleſlings with our allaies, our 


good _ with our evil, we ſhall find our 
good far ſurmounting. aly. That we ſhall 
find them yet more ſo, if we compare 
them with the good we have done, as on 
the contrary we ſhall find our afflictions 
ſcarce diſcernable, if ballanced with our 
fins. 5ly. That as God is Rector of the uni- 
verſe, ſo it appertains to him to make ſuch 
allotments, ſuch diftributions, as may beft 
preſerye the ſtate of the whole. 6ly. That 
God notwithſtanding that univerſal care, 


has 
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has alſo 4 peeuliar aſpect on every par- 
ticalar perſon, and diſpoſes to him what 
he diſcerns beſt for him in ſpecial. 71h. If 
we compare our adverſities with thoſe 
ef other men, we ſhall always find ſome- 
thing that equals if not exceeds our own. 
All cheſe are certain irrefragable truths, 
and there is none of them ſingle, rev foul 
if well preft upon the mind, charm: 
into a calmn aug reſignation; 1betx 
when there is fuck a conſpitation of argu- 
ments, it muſt be a very obſtinate perverſ- 
neſs that can reſiſt them: or ſhould they 
fail to enforce à full conviction, will yet 
introduce thoſe ſubſidiary proofs, which 
I-have to alledge, 16 'advantageouſly, as 
will, being'put 40 together, amount unto 
erſec an d uncontrollable: NN 15 
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: 'SBeT.. II. 
Of God's Abſolute Soveraignty.' 
1.1 HE firſt propoſition that God is 


to no man, is too clear and 


2 % 


apparagt to require, much of illuſtration: 


or as he is a free agent, and may act as 
he pleaſes, ſo is he the ſole proprietary, 
and can wrongfully detain from none, 
becauſe all original right is in himſelf. 
This has been 10 much acknowledged by 

the blindeſt Heathens, that none of them 
durſt make inſolent addreſſes to their 
gods, challenge any thing of them as of 
debt, but by ſacrifices and prayers own d 


their dependance and wants, and implor d 


ſupplies. And ſure, Chriſtianity: teaches 
us not to be more ſawey. If thoſe Dei- 
ties who ow d their very being to their 
votaries, were yet acknowledged to be the 
ſpring and ſource of all, we can with no 
pretence deny it to that Supreme power 
in whom we live, move, and have our bring, 
Acts 17. 28, For if it were meerly an 

Hs | C PET act 
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is chioce to give us a being, al 
his ſubſequent bounties can have no other 
original than his own good pleaſure. We 
could put no obligation upon God before 
we were: and when we began to be, we 
were his Creatures, and ſo by the moſt in- 
diſputable right owe our ſelves to him, but 
can have no antecedent title on which 
to claim any thing from hims ſo that the 
Apoſtle ' miglit well make the challenge 
which he doth on'God's behalf, ho hath 
given thing unto him, and it Joalt be re- 
A % ie again? Rom. 11. 35. 
. Now ordinary diſeretion teaches us 
not to be too bold in our expectation from 
one to whom we can plead no right. It has 
as little of prudence as modeſty, to preſs 
impudently upon the bounty of a Patron, 
and dos but give him temptation (at leaft 
pretence) to deny. And if it be thus with 
men, who poſſibly may ſometimes have an 
intereſt, ſometimes a vanity to oblige; it 
muſt be much more ſo towards God, who 
cannot be in want ofus, and cherefore need 
not buy us: our god, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, 
extend, not to him, Plal. 16. 2. He has a 
fundamental right in that title we are, 
which will ftand good, tho it ſhould ne- 
_ * corroborated Ty greater W 
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ll With what an humble balhfulneſs ſhould 
we then ſue for any thing, who have na ' 
e argument to invite the leaſt donation 
F being already ſo preingag d, that we can- P 
2 not, mortgage ſo much as our ſelves in 
81 conſideration of any new favour? And 
<4 ſurely extravagant hopes do very. ill. befic 
hb ople in this condition. We ſee the mo- 
& deſty of good Mephiboſheth, tho he was 
* by a ee accuſation outed of half 
5 the eſtate David had given him, yet upon | 
7 a reflexion that he deriv'd it all from his 
| ood pleaſure, diſputed not the ſentence, 
1 Fac cheerfully refign'd the whole to the 
n ſame diſpoſure, from which he feceiyed 
8 it, ſaying, Tea, let him take all, 2 Sam. 19. 
$ 30. A rare example and fit for imitation, 
5 as being adapted to the preſent caſe, not 
t only in that one circumſtance of his. hav- 
1 ing receivd all from the King, but alſo 
a in that of the attainder of his blood, 
N which he confeſſes in the former part of 
1 the verſe, for all ef my father's houſe were 
1 but dead men before my Lord. And alas, may 
, we not ſay the very ſme? Was not our 


whole race tainted in our firſt Parent? 
So that if God had not the primary title 
of vaffalage, he would in our fall have 
. acquir'd that of confiſcation ande te. 

12 f0 C 2 And 
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And can we think our felyes then in terms 
to capitulate and make our own condi- 
tions, and expect God ſhould humour us 
in all our wild demands ? 

3. Tx1s is indeed to keep up that old 
rebellion of our Progenitor; for that con- 
ſiſted in a diſcontent with that portion 
God had aſſign d him, and coveting what 
he had reſtrain d him. Nay indeed, it 
comes up to the height of the Devils pro- 
poſal, the attempting to be as God. Gen. 
3. 5. For tis an endeavour to wreſt the ma- 
nagery out of his hands, to ſuperſede his 
Authority of diſpenſing to us, and to carve 
for our ſelves. This is ſo mad an inſolence, 
that were it poſſible to ſtate a caſe exactly 
parallel between man and man, it would 
raiſe the indignation. of any that but. pre- 
tended to ingenuity, . Yet this is, without 
hyperbole, the true meaning of every mur- 
muring repining thought we entertain. 
4. BUT as bad as it is, who is there 
of us, that can' in this particular ſay, me 
baue mage our heart clean? Prov. 29. 9. Tis 
true we make ſome. formal acknowledg- 
ment ſometimes that we receive all from 
God's gift: cuſtom teaches us from our in- 
ancy after every meal we eat to give him 
thanks, (che even that is now thought 15 
Les Mmuct 
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much reſpect, and begins to be diſcarded 


as unfaſhionable :) yet ſure he cannot be 


thought to do that in earneſt, that has all 


the time of his cating been grumbling, that 
his table abounds not with ſuch delicacies 
as his neighbours. And yet at this rate 
God knows are moſt of our thankſgivings. 
Indeed, we have not ſo much ordinary 
civility to God, as we have to men. The 
common proverb teaches us not foo cu- 
riouſly to pry into the blemiſhes of what 
is given us: but on Gods gifts we ſit as 
Cenſors, nicely examine every thing 
which is any way diſagreeable to our 
fancies, and, as if we dealt with him under 


the notion of chapmen, diſparage it, as 


Solomon ſays buyers uſe to do, it i: 
naught, it 1s naught, ſaith the buyer, Prov. 
20. 14. Nay, we ſeem yet more abſurdly 
to change the ſcene; and, as if God were 
to make oblations to us, we as critically 
obſerve the defects of his benefactions, 
as the Levitical Prieſts were to do thoſe of 


the Sacrifice, and (like angry Deities) 


ſcornfully reject whatever do's not per- 


fectly anſwer our wanton appetites. 
F. AND now ſhould God take us at 
our words, withdraw all thoſe bleſſings 
which we ſo faſtidiouſly deſpiſe, what a 
eb con- 


/ 
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condition were we in? Tis ſure we have 
nothing to plead in reverſe of that judg- 
ment. There is nothing in it againſt ju- 
ſtice: for he takes but his own. This he 
intimates to Iſrael, Hoſ. 2. 9. I will re- 
turn, and take away my corn in the time 
thereof, and my wine in the ſeaſon thereof, 
and will recover my wooll and my flax: in 
which he aſſerts his own propriety, my 
corn, my wine, &c. and recalls them to the 
remembrance that they. were but uſufru- 
Ctuaries: and tis as evident that our 
tenure is but the ſame. Nay, this pro- 
ceeding would not be repugnant even to 
mercy, for even that is not obliged fill 
to proſtitute its. ſelf to our contenſpt. 
I am ſure ſuch a tolerance is beyond all 

the meaſures, of humane lenity. - Should 
any of us offer an alms to an indigent 
 wretch, and he when he ſees tis Silver, 
ſhould murmure and exclaim that it is 
not Gold, would we not draw. back our 
hand, and reſerve our charity for a more 
worthy. object? Tis true indeed, God's 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor 
our narrow bowels equal meaſures for the 
divine compaſſions, and we experimen- 
tally find that His long · ſuffering infinitely 
exceeds ours; yet we know he dos in the 
| | parable 
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parable of the Lord and the ſervant, Mar. 


18. declare, that he will proportion his 


mercy by ours, in that inſtance; and we 
have no promiſe that he will not do it 
in this: nay, we have all reaſon to expect 
he ſhould ; for ſince his wiſdom prompts 
him to do nothing in vain, and all his 
bounty to us is deſign d to make us happy, 
when he ſees that end utterly fruſtrated 
by our diſcontents, to what purpoſe ſhould 
he continue that to us which we will be 
never the better for? 
6. BESID ESS, tho he be. exceedingly 
patient, yet he is not negligent} or in- 
ſenſible: he takes particular notice, not 
only with what diligence we employ, 
but with what affections we reſent every 
of his bleſſings. And as ingratitude is a 
vice odious to men, ſo it is extremely 
provoking to God, ſo that in this ſenſe 
alſo, the words of our Saviour are moſt 
true, from him that hath not i. e.) that 
hath not a grateful ſenſe and value, ſhall le 
taken away even that which he hath, Matt. 25. 
29. But we may find a threatning of this 
kind yet more expreſs to Iſrael, becauſe 


thou ſerveaſt nor the Lord - thy. God mib 
the abundance of al things, therefore alt. 


thou 
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thou ſerve thine enemies, whom the Lord 
i gg paſs thee, in hunger and in 
thirſt, and in . and in want of all 


things, Deut. 28. 27, 28. A ſad and diſmal 
inverſion, yet founded wholly in the want 


** 


1 


of that cheerful recognition which God 


expected from them. And if Iſrael, the 
lot of his own inheritance, that people 
whom he had ſingled out from all the na- 
tions of the world, could thus forfeit his 
favour by unthankfulneſs, ſure none of us 
can ſuppoſe we have any ſurer entail of 
it. In a word, as God loves a cheerful 
giver, ſo he alſo loves a cheerful receiver, 
one that complies with his end in be- 
ſtowing, by taking a juſt complacence in 
his gifts. But the querulous and unſatiſ- 
fied reproach his bounty: accuſe him of 
illiberality and narrowneſs of mind. So 
that he ſeems even in his honour engag d 
to bring them to a righter apprehenfion 
of him, and by a deprivation teach them 
the value of thoſe good things, which they 
could not learn by the enjoyment. 

7. I r- therefore in — and grati- 
tude cannot, yet at prudence 
and ſelf · love engage us — 2 ſin 
of „ which we ſee do's abun- 
barg juſtify the character the Wiſe man 

1 gives 
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gives when he tells us t un profitable, Wiſd. 
1. 11. he might have ſaid pernicious alſo, 
for ſo it eyidently is in its effects. Let us 
then arm our ſelves againſt it, and to that 
purpoſe impreſs deeply upon our minds 
the preſent conſideration, chat God ows 


us nothing, and that whatever we receive 


is an alms, and not a tribute. > Diogenes be- 
ing asked what wine drunk the moſt plea- 
ſant, anſwered, that which is drunk at 
another's coſt. And this circumſtance we 
can never miſs of to recommend our 
good things to us1\ for be they little or 
tis, | When therefore 
ina pettiſi mood we find our ſelves apt 
to charge God fooliſhly, and to think him 
ſtrait - handed towards us, let us ima- 
gine we hear God expoſtulating with us, 
at the -houſholder in the parable; Friend 
I di thee no wrong: 44 it not lawfull for me 
to do e 1 will with mine mn Matt. 20. 
15, H Godbhave not the right of difpoſe- 
ing, let ius ſind out thoſe that have, and 
ſee how much better we ſhall ſpeed ; but 
if he hath, let us take heed of diſputing 
with him we that ſubſiſt meerly by his 
favour; had need court and cheriſn it by 
al the arts of humble obſervance. E- 
very man is ready - ſay how ill boggery 
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and pride do agree. The firſt qualification 
we cannot put off; O let us not provide 
it of the other ſo inconvenient, ſo odious 
an adjunct. Let us leave off preſcribing 
to God, (which no ingenuous man would 
do to an earthly benefactor) and let us 
betake our ſelves to a more holy and ſuc- 
ceſsful policy, the acknowledgment of 
paſt mercies, and our own unworthineſs. 
This was Facob's method, I am not wor- 
thy of the leaſt of all the merciet, and of all 
Ihe truth which. thou haſt ſhew d unto thy 
ſervant, for with my ſtaff I paſſed over this 
Jordan: and now I am become two bande; and 
with this humble preface he introduces 
his petition for reſcue in his. preſent di- 
ſtreſs. Deliver me I pray thee from the hand 
of my brother, &c. Gen: 31. 10, 11. An 
excellent pattern of Divine Rhetorick, 
which the fucceſs demonſtrates to have 
been very prevalent. And we cannot tran- 
ſcribe. a better copy, to render our de- 
fires as ſucceſsful. Indeed we are ſo ut- 
terly deſtitute of all arguments from our 
ſelves, | that we can make no reaſbnable 
form of addreſs, if we found it not in 
ſomething of God: and there is nothing 
even in him adapted to our p ; but 
his mercy; nor can that be ſo advan- 
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tageouſly urged by any thing, as by the 
former inftances it has given of it ſelf; + 
for as God only 1s fit to be a precedent to 
himſelf, ſo he loves to be ſo. Thus we 


| find, not only Moſes, but God often re- 


collecting his miraculous favours towards 


| Jjrael, as an argument to do more: let us 
therefore accoſt him in his own way, and 


by a frequent and grateful recounting of 
his former mercies, engage him to future. 
Nor need we be at a loſs for matter of 
ſuch recollection, if we will but ſeriouſly 
conſider what we have allready received, 
which is the ſubject of the next Section. 
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+8 B Cin. HI. 
God's Unlimited Bounty. 
1. IT is the known character of an un- 
| worthy: nature, to write injuries in 
Marble, and benefits in duſt : and how- 
ever ſome (as Sexeca well obſerves) may 
acquit themſelves: of this imputation as 
to men, yet ſcarce any do ſo in relation 
to God. ' Tis true indeed the charge muſt 
be a little varied ; for God neither wall 
nor can do us injury;- yet we receive a- 
ny thing that is adverſe with ſuch a re- 
ſentment as if it were, and engrave that in 
our memories with indelible characters, 
' whilſt his great and real benefits are either 
not all obſerv'd, or with ſo tranſient an 
advertence, that the compariſon of duſt 
is beyond our pitch, and we may be more 
properly ſaid to write them in water. 
Nay, ſo far are we from keeping records 
and regiſters of his favours, that even thoſe 
ſtanding and fixt ones which ſenſe can 
prompt us to (without the aid of our me- 
mories) cannot obtain our notice. 
2. WERE it not thus, it were impoſ- 
ſible for men to be ſo perpetually in the 


com- 
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complaining key, as if their voices were 


capable of no other ſound. One wants 5 


this, and another that, and a third ſome- 
thing beyond them both, and ſo on ad 
infimtum ; when all this while every one 
of them enjoys a multitude of good 
things without any remark. That very 
breath. wherewith they utter their oo m- 
plaints, is a bleſſing, and a fundamental 
one too: for if God ſhould withdraw that, 
they were incapable of whatſoever elſe 
they either have, or deſire. Tis true that 
ſome mens impatiencies have riſen ſo 
high, as to caſt away life, becauſe it was 
not clothed with all circumſtances they 
wiſnt. Yet theſe are rare inſtances, and 
do only ſhew ſuch mens depraved judg- 


ment of things. A rich jewel is not the 


leſs valuable, becauſe a mad man in his 
raving fit flings it into the fire: but as to 
the generality of men, the Devil (tho _ 
liar) gave a true account of their ſenſe, 
when he ſaid, Shim for chin, and all that a 
nan hath will he give for his life, 1 „ 

And tho perhaps in an angry fit many 
men have with Jonas, Chap. 4. 3. wiſbt to 
die, yet ten to oneſhould death then come, 
they would be as willing to divert it, as 
the man inthe Apologue was, who Ay 
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with his burden of ſticks, flung it down 
and call d for death, but when he came, 
own d no other occaſion for him, but to 
be helpt up again with his bundle. I dare 
in this appeal to the experience of thoſe, 
who have ſeem'd very weary of life, whe- 
ther when any ſuddain danger has ſur- 
priſed them, it has not as ſuddenly altered 
their mind, and made_ them more defire 
life, than before they abhorr'd it. Tis the 
common ſaying , as long as there u life 
there is hope: there is ſo as to ſecular con- 
cerns ; for what ſtrange revolutions do we 
often ſee in the age of man? from what 
deſpicable beginnings have many arriv d 
to the moſt ſplendid conditions? Of 
which we have divers modern as well as 
ancient inſtances. And indeed, tis admi- 
rable to ſee what time and induftry wall 
- (with God's bleſſing) effect. But there & 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſ- 
dom in the grave, Eccleſ. 9. 10. We can im- 
prove no more when we are once tranſ- 
planted thither. _ | | 

3. Bur this is yet much more conſi- 
derable in reſpect of our ſpiritual ſtate. 
Our life is the day wherein we are to work, 
Joh. 9. 4. (yea, to work ont our ſalvation) 
but when the night comet, (when death over- 


takes) 
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rakes) no man can work. Now alas = 
tis conſider d how much of this day the 
moſt of us have loiter d away, how many 
of us have ſtood idle till the ſixth or ninth 
hour, it will be our concern not to have 
2 day cloſe before the eleventh. Nay 
las; tis yet worſe with us: we have not on- 
— idle, but very often ill buſied; ſo 
I be we haye a'great part of our timeto 
unravel, and that is not to be done in a 
moment. For tho our works may fitly 
enough be r a ented by the Prophet 3 
3 0 ider s web, Ifaiah 59. J. 
yet they want 2 beſt pre ty even of 
that; they cannot be ſo ſoon undone. 
Vices that are radicated oY 8 and cu- 
ſtome, lie too deep to be lightly {ſwept a- 
way. Tis no eaſie thing to > perſwade our | 
ſelves to the will of parting with them. 
Many violences we muſt offer to our 
ſelves, a long and ſtrict courſe of mortifi- 
cation muſt be gone thro, ere we can find 
in our hearts to bid chem be gone and yet 
when we do ſo, they are not ſo tractable 
as the Centurion 8 ſervants. They will in- 
deed come when ever we bid them, but 
. _—_— 80 * ey muſt be ex: 
d by force an o degrees; we 
+ fight tos every inch of ground we 
3 gain 
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gain from them: and as God would not 
aſſiſt the Iſraelites to ſubdue the Canaa- 
nites at once, Deut. 7. 22. So neither or- 
dinarily, do's he us to maſter perfectly our 
corruptions. Now a of this diffi- 
culty is not to be diſpatcht on a ſudden. 
And yet chis is not all our task, for we 
have. not only ill babe ts to — but 
we have alſd good ones to acquire: tis 
not a meer negative virtue will ſerve our 
turns, nor wilbempty lamps enter us into 
the Marriage: chamber, Matt. 25. 10. Ve 
muſt add id our faiah virtue; and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knawledge temperance, &c. 
2 Pet. 1. 3. No link muſt be wanting of 
that ſacred chain, but; ye. muſt f as the 
2 a adyiſes) be holy in all —_ 
07 conver attofe, 1 Pet. 1. 15. dd 11 

14. AND now I would deſire the Rea 
2 1 — ar 7g 
upon groun tt 
fo difficult (and yet ſo neceſſary) a work 
is effectually wrought in him. If it be, 
be is an happy man, and canawithno pre- 

tence complain of any external want i (he 

that is fed with Manna, muſt be ſtrangely 
if he murmur for ia belly ful af 
lecks and onions, Num. 11. Tf.) But on 
e he owes infinite thanks to 
W 9 at 
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that has ſpared him time for this impor- 
tant buſineſs, and did not put a period to 
his natural life, before he had begun a ſpi- 
ritual. For I fear there are among the beſt 
of us, few of ſo entire an innocence, but 
they may remember ſome, either habits or 
acts of ſin, in which it would have been 


. dreadful for them to have been ſnatcht a- 


way. And then how comprehenſive, how 
prolifick a mercy has life been to them, 
when it has carried eternity in its womb, 
and their continuance on earth has qua- 
lified them for heaven? Neither are ſuch 
perſons only to look on it as a bleſſing in 
the retro- ſpect, as it relates to the paſt, but 
alſo in the preſent and future: which if 
they continue to employ well, do's not 
only confirm, but advance their reward. 
Beſides, God may pleaſe by them to glo- 
rifie himſelf, make them inſtrumental to 
his ſervice ; which as it is the greateſt ho- 
nour, ſo it is alſo the greateſt ſatisfaction 
to a good heart. He ſhews himſelf too 
mercenary that ſo longs for his reward, as 
to grow impatient of his attendances : he 
that loves God, thinks himſelf bleſt in the 
opportunity of doing work, as well as in 
receiving wages. Thus we ſee how life is 
under all theſe aſpects a mercy to a pious 
| * man, 
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man, and ſuch as not only obliges him to 
contentment, but gratitude, + 
F. Bo T ſuppoſing. a man cannot give 
this comfortable account- of his life, but 
is conſcious that he has ſpent it to a very 
different purpoſe, yet dos not that at all 
leſſen his obligations to God, who meant 
he ſhould: have employ'd it better, and 
that he has not done ſo is meerly his own 
fault. Nay indeed, -the worſe his ſtate is; 
the greater mercy it 1s, that God hasnot 
made it irreverſible, that he has not cut 
him off at once from the earth, and the 
poſſibility of heaven too, but affords him 
yet a longer day, yet he will hear his voice, 
Pal. 95. 7. This long-ſuffering is one of 
the moſt tranſcendent acts of divine good- 
neſs, and therefore the Apoſtle rightly 
ſtiles it the riches of his goodneſs, and lon 
ſuffering, and forbearance, Rom. 2. 4. and ſo 
at laft we commonly acknowledge it, when 
we have worn 1t out, and can no longer 
receive advantage by it. What a value 
| do's a gaſping deſpairing ſoul put upon a 
ſmall parcell of that time, which before 
he knew not how faſt enough to ſquan- 
der? Oh that men would ſet the ſame eſti- 
mate on it before ! And then certainly, as 
it would make them better husbands of 


* it, 


add. Ae. | 
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it, ſo it would alſo render them more 
thankful for it, accounting that the dmg 


e 2 our L 3 + Jaloetion M7} TFet. 


za I NDEED did. mon. hae rightly com- 
pute the benefit of life upon this ſcore, 
alk ſecular encumbrances and uneaſineſſes 


of it would be .over-whelm'd, and ſtand 


only as Cyphers in the account. What a 


ſhame. is it then we ſhould ſpend our 


breath in fighs and out-cries? Which if 
we would employ to thoſe nobler ends 
for which twas given, would ſuperſede 
our complaints, and make us confeſs we 
were well dealt with, that our life (tho 
bare and ſtri pt of all outward acceſfaries) 
1 given us for a. prey, Jer. 45. 5. And in- 


bond, he that has yet the great work of 


life to do, can very ill ſpare — or ſorrow 
to beſtow upon the regretting any tempo- 
ral diſtreſs, ſince his whole ſtock is little 


enough to bewail and repair his neglects 
of his eternal concerns. Were our lives 


therefore deſtitute of all outward com- 
fort, nay, were they nothing but a ſcene 
of perpetual diſaſters, yet this one advan- 
tage of life would infinitely out · weigh 
them all, and render our murmuring very 


inexculable 
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BUT 'God' has not put chis to the 
utmbſt trial, has never plac d any man 
in ſuch à tate of uhmikt calamity; hut 
that he ſtill affords many and great allaies: 
he ſinds it fit ſometimes to detalk- ſome of 
our outward comforts; and perhaps im- 
bitter otkets, but he never takes all away. 
This muſt be acknowledged, if we do but 
conſider how many things there are of 
which the whole race of mankind do 
> common" partake. The four Elements, 

fire — . — air and earth, do not more 
make u manf compoſition, than 
they 5 75 Us needs the whole Heſt of 
Heaven, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, Moſes 
will dell us, are by G0 divided to all na- 

under the whole heaven, Deut. 4. 19. 
oſe reſplendent bodies . afford 
4 — light and inflaetice to all. Phe Sun 
itſes/as brig ht on the poor — us on 
the mot Sendern Palace; i 10 the 
Stars have their benign aſpects, as well for 
— —— 77 behind the Mal, as for him that 
04 #h6 Throne Exod:'x f. 5, Proprie m_ 
{the gr t incendiary below) breeds n 
on in thoſe Celeſtial Orbs, but they = 
are eyery mans treaſure, yet no mans pecu- 
liar, as if they meant to teach us, that our 
Fore ot appropriation deſcends not Jo 
, 
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above, Jam. 3. 15. is no heavenly quality. 

8..AND as they make no diſtinction 
of the ranks and degrees of men, ſo nei- 
ther do they of their virtues. Our Sa- 
viour tells us, God cauſes hit Sun to riſe on 
the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain on 
the juſt and on the unjuſt, Mat. 5. 45. If now 
we deſcend lower to the ſublunary Crea- 
tures, they equally pay their homage to 
man, do not diſdain the dominion of the 


poor, and ſubmit to that of the rich, but 


ſhew- us that their inſtinct extends to 
the whole nature. An horſe draws th 
poor mans plough, as tamely as the Princes 
chariot; and the beggars hungry Curr 
follows him wih as much r ene 
and affection, as the pamper'd lap-dogs of 
the niceſt Ladies. The ſheep obey a poor 
mercenary ſhepherd, as well as they did the 
Daughters of the wealthy Laban, Gen. 29. 
9. ox of Jethro a Prince, Exod. 2. 16. and as 
willingly yield their fleece to elothe La- 
zarus, as to make purple for Dives; And as 
animals, ſo vegetables are as communica- 
tive of their qualities to one man as ano- 
ther. The corn nouriſnes, che fruits refreſh, 
— flowers delight, the ſimples cure che 
poor man as well as the ric. 

"> Bur I foreſee it will be objected, 

that 
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that theſe natural priviledges are inſigni- 
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ficant, becauſe they are evacuated by 


thoſe poſitive laws which bound pro- 


priety, and that therefore tho one man 


could uſe the creatures as well as another; 


yet every man has them not to uſe. I ans 
ſwer, that for ſome of the things I have 
mention d, they are ſtill in their native 
latitude, cannot be inclos d or monopo- 
liz d. The moſt ravenous oppreſſor could 
never yet lock up the ſun in his cheſt: he 
that bays houſe to houſe, and land to land, tall 
there be no place, Elay 5. 8. cannot incloſe 
the common air: and the like may be 
ſaid of divers of the reſt: ſo that there 
are ſome (and thoſe no mean) bleſſings 
which continue ſtill the indefieſible- "+ 
of mankind: in general. 

10. As for thoſe other things which are 
liable to the reſtrictive terms of meum and 
tuum, tis not to be denied but there is 
vaſt difference in the deſpenſing them; as 


= * as: Nathan's parable deſcribes, when 


e ſpeaks of the numerous flocks of: the 
rich man, and the ge ewe lamb. , tbe 
poor, 2 Sam. 12. 2. yet there is ſcarce any 


ſo deplorably indigent, but that by one 


means or other, he has or may have the 
neceſſary ſuppor ts of life, | Perhaps whey 


fall not into his lap by birth- right and 


inheritance, yet they are acquirable by 


labour and induſtry, which is perhaps the 


better tenure. They cannot it may be 
arrive to Sodom's fulneſ of bread, yet if 
they have not her abundance of ialene ſe, 
Ez. 16. 49. they commonly need not want 
that, which was the height of Agurs wiſh 
food convenient, Pro. 30. 8. Tis true indeed, 
if they will fold their hands in their bo- 


ſom, if with Solomon s /uggard, they will not 
Plong by reaſon of the cold, they mult take 


his fate in the ſummer, as they have his 
eaſe in the winter, they may beg in harveſt, 
and have nothing, Prov. 20, 4. But then 'tis 
viſible they are the Authors of their own 


neceflities. And indeed, to men of ſuch 


lazy careleſs natures, tis hard to ſay, what 
degree of Gods bounty can keep them 


from want, ſince we often ſee the faireſt 


fortunes diſſipated as well by the ſupine 
negligence, as the riotous prodigality of 
the owners. And therefore if men will be 


idle, they are not to accuſe God, but them- 


ſelves, if they be indigent. 

11. BUT then there is one caſe where- 
in men ſeem more ineyitably expos d, and 
that is, when by age, ſickneſs, or decre- 
pitneſs, they are diſabled from work, 


Or 
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or when their family is too numerous for 
their work to maintain. And this indeed 
ſeems the moſt forlorn ſtate of poverty ; 
yet God has provided for them alſo, by 
aſſigning ſuch perſons to the care of the 
rich : nay,he has put an extraordinary mark 
of favour on them,given them the honour 
of being his proxies and repreſentatives, 
made them Letters of Attorney ( as it were) 
to demand relief in his name, and upon his 


account. And tho tis too true, that even 


that authority will not prevail with many 


of the rich to open their purſes, yet even 


in this Age of frozen charity, there are 
ſtill ſome who remember upon what terms 
they received their wealth, and employ 
it accordingly. And tho the number of 


them is not ſo great as were to be wiſnt, 
yet there are in all parts ſome ſcattered 


here and there like Cities of refuge in the 
Land, Deut. 19. 2. to which theſe poor 

diſtreſſed creatures may flee for ſuccour. 
And I think I may ſay, that between 
the legal proviſions that are made in this 
caſe, and voluntary contributions, there 
are not very many that want the things 
that are of abſolute neceſſity: and we 


know St. Paul comprizes thoſe in a ſmall 


compals, food and raiment, and propoſes 
of N them 


% 
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them as ſufficient materials of Content, 
1 Tim. 6. 8. I ſay not this to contract 
any man's bowels, or leſſen his compaſſi- 
ons to ſuch poor wretches. For how much 
ſoever they lend, I wiſh as Foab did in 
another caſe to David, the Lord zncreaſe it 
an hundred. fold, 2 Sam, 24. 3. 1 only urge 
it as an evidence of the aſſertion I am to 
prove, that no man is ſo pretermitted by 
God, or his diſpoſal of temporals, but 

that even he that ſeems the moſt aban- 
don'd, has a ſhare in his Providence, and 
conſequently cannot juſtly murmure, fince 
even this ſtate which is the higheſt in- 
ſtance of humane indigence, is not with- 


D 


dut its receits from God. 
'12, BUT the number in this form are 
but few, compar d to thoſe in an higher; 
for between this and the higheſt affluence, 
| how many intermedial degrees are there, 
in which men partake, not only of the ne- 
ceflaries, but comforts of life; that have 
not only food and raiment, but their di- 
ſtinction of Holy-day and Working-day 
fare and apparel * He that is but one ſtep 
advanced from beggery, has fo much, he 
that has got to a ſecond, has-more than 1s 
neceſſary, and ſo every degree riſes in 
plenty, till it comes to vanity and * 


tt 
hd 
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And even there too there are gradual ri- 
ſings, ſome having ſo much fewel for 
luxury, that they are at as great a loſs for 
invention, as others can be for materials, 
and complain that there are no farther 
Riots left for them to eſſay. How many 
are there who have ſo cloy d and glutted 
their ſenſes, that they want ſome other 
in- lets for pleaſure, and with the rich man 
in the Goſpel, are in diſtreſs where to be- 
ftow their abundance? or 
' 13. ANp ſure ſuch as theſe cannot de- 

ny that they have receiv d ou things, 

yet generally there are none leſs content- 
ed; which is a clear demonſtration that 
our repinings proceed not from any de- 
fect of bounty in God, but from the ma- 

lignant temper of our own hearts. And as 
iĩt is an eaſier thing to ſatisfie the cravings 
of an hungry, than to cure the nauſeous 
recoilings of a ſurfeited ſtomach; ſo cer- 
tainly the diſcontents of the poor, are 
much eaſier allay d than thoſe of the rich. 
The indigence of the one has contracted 
his deſires, and has taught him not to look 
farther than a little beyond bare neceſſa- 
ries, ſo that a moderate alms ſatisfies, and 
a liberal tranſports him: but he who by a 


perpetual repletion has his deſires * 
” =O 
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and extended, is capable of no ſuch ſatiſ- 
faction. When his enjoyments foreſtall all 
particular purſuits, and he knows not up- 
on what to faſten his next wiſh ; yet even 
then he has ſome confus d unformd ap- 
petites, and thinks himſelf miſerable be- 

cauſe he cannot tell what would make 
him more happy. And yet this is that en- 
vied ſtate which men with ſo much greedi- 
neſs aſpire to. Every man looks on it as 
the top of felicity, to have nothing more 
to wiſh in the World. And yet alas, even 
that when attaind, would be their tor- 
ment. Let men never think then that con- 
tentment is to be caught by long and fo- 
reign chaſes; he is likelieſt to find it who 
ſits at home, and duly contemplates thoſe 
bleſſings which God has brought within 
his reach, of which every man has a fair 
proportion, if he will advert to it. 

14. For beſides thoſe external acceſ- 
ſions (of which the meaneſt have ſome, 
the middle ſort a great deal, and the up- 

permoſt rather too much) man is a prin- 
cipality within himſelf, and has in his 
compoſure ſo many excellent impreſſes of 
his Maker's power and goodneſs, that he 


need not ask leave of any exterior thing 


to be happy, if he knew but aright how 


2 to 


i 
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to value himſelf: the very meaneſt part 
of him; his body, is a piece of admirable 
workmanſhip, of a moſt incomprehenſi- 
ble contrivance, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, be 
7s fearfully and wonderfully made; and tis 
aſtoniſhing to think of what ſymmetry 
of parts this beautiful Fabrick is made up. 
Nor are they only for ſnew, but uſe : every 
member, every limb is endowed with a 
particular faculty, to make it ſerviceable 
to the whole; and in that admirable con- 
texture of veins and arteries, ſinews and 
muſcles, ner ves and tendons, none are ſu- 
fluous, but ſome way or other contri- 
bute to yegetation, ſenſe or motion. Nay, 
the — noble and moſt uſeful parts are 
all of them double, not only as a reſerve 
in caſe of miſadventnre of one part; but 
alſo as an inſtance of the bounty of the 
Donor. And indeed, it is obſervable of 
Galen in his writings, that after he had 
taken great care to exempt himſelf and all 
of his Profeſſion, from taking notice of 
the Deity, by ſaying, That to diſcourſe 
concerning the Gods, was the task of ſpe- 
culative Philoſophers 3 yet coming to 
write de uſu partium, and conſidering the 
frame of humane bodies, and therein diſ- 
covering the wonderful contrivance of 
= every 
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every part in reference to it's ſelf, and alſo 
to the whole, their ſtrength, agility, and 
various movement, infinitely ſurpaſſing 
the powers of all: Mechanick Engines, he 
ſeems to have had the fate we read of Saul 
in holy Scripture, and againſt his genius 
and purpoſe, to become a Prophet, break - 
ing frequently out into Hymns and facred 
raptures; ſay ing, theſe myſteries are more 
Divine than the Samothracian or Eleuſini- 
an; and confeſſing they both ſtrictly re- 
quire, and infinitely excel the low returns 
of humane praiſe. But beyond the fabrick 
of parts as organick, what an extract of 
wonder are our ſenſes, thoſe five operats- 
ons of the Lord, as the ſon of Syrach rightly 
(and by way of eminence) ſtiles them, E- 
clus. 17. 52 By theſe we draw all outward 
objects of our ſelves. What were the beau- 
ties of the Univerſe to us, if we had not 
ſight to behold them, or the moſt melo- 
dions ſounds, if we had not hearing? and 
ſo of the reſt. And yet theſe are not only 
generally given, but alſo preſerv d to the 
greater part of men: and perhaps would 
be to more, did not our baſe underyaluing 

of common mercies, force God ſometimes: 


to inſtruct us in their worth, by making 


us feel what it is to want them. 
76 15. Mol- 


* 
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15. Mur rrrupks of refreſhments alſo 
God has provided for our bodies, parti- 
cularly that of ſleep, of which he has 
been ſo conſiderate, as in his diſtributions 
of time, to make a ſolemn allotment for 
it: yet who almoſt when he lies down, con- 
ſiders the mercy, or when he riſes refreſht, 
riſes thankful alſo ? But if our reſt at any 
time be interrupted by the cares of our 
mind, or pains of our bodies, then, (and 
not till then) we conſider, that tis God 
who gives his beloved ſleep, Plal. 127. 2. and 
think it a bleſſing worth our eſteem. Thus 
it is with health, ſtrength, and every thing 
elſe, we deſpiſe it whilſt we have it, and 
impatiently deſire it whilſt we have it 
not; but in the interim ſure we cannot 
complain, that God's hand is ſhortned to- 
wards us, when in the ordinary courſe of 
his Providence, we commonly enjoy theſe 
mercies many years, which we find ſo 
much miſs of, if they be withdrawn but 
for a few hours. And indeed, there is 
not a greater inſtance of humane pravi- 


ty, than our ſenſeleſs contempt of bleſ- 


ſings, merely becauſe they are cuſtoma- 
ry; which in true reaſon is an argument 
why we ſhould prize them the more. 
When we deal with men, we diſcern = 
we 


LARGE 
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well enough; he that gives me once one 
hundred pounds, I account not ſo much 
my Benefactor, as if he had made it my 
annual revenue; yet God muſt looſe his 
thanks, by multiplying his favours; and 
his benefits grow more inviſible, by their 
being always before us: | 4 

16. BUT the body (with it's enjoy- 
ments) is but the loweſt inſtance of God's 
bounty, tis but a decent caſe for that 
ineſtimable Jewel he has put in it: the 
Soul, like the Ark, 1s the thing for which 
this whole Tabernacle was framed, and 
that 1s a ſpark of Divinity in whick alone 
it is that God accompliſhed his deſign of 
making man in his own image, Gen. 1. 26. 
Twould be too long to attempt an exact 
ſurvey of its particular Excellencies. The 
mere intellectual powers where with it is 
indued, have exerciſed the curioſity and 


raiſed the admiration of the great con- 


templators of Nature in all Ages; yet after 
all, of ſo ſubtle a compoſure is the Soul, 
that it is inſcrutable even to its ſelf : and 
tho the ſimpleſt man knows he has the 
faculties of Imagination, Apprehenſion, 
Memory, Reflecting; yet the learnedſt 
cannot aſſign where they are ſeated, or by 
what means they operate. Tis enough 
IE to 
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to us that we have them, and many ex- 
cellent uſes for them ; one whereof (and 
a moſt neceſſary one) is a thankful re- 
flexion on the goodneſs of God who gave 
them. He might have made us in the 
very loweſt form of Creatures, inſenſible 
ſtocks or ſtones; or if he had advanc d us 
a ſtep higher, he might have fixt us among 
mere Animals, made us perhaps of the 
noxious, at beſt of the tamer ſort of beaſts ; 
but he has plac d us in the higheſt rank of 
viſible Creatures, and not ny ons us 

, Plalm 
8. 6. But has given us Reaſon wherewith 


— 


to manage that Soveraignty, without 


which we had only been the more maſter- 
leſs fort of brutes. | 
17. VE I ftill the Soul is to be conſi- 
der'd:in an higher notion, that of it's Im- 
mortality and capacity of endleſs Bliſs : 
and here indeed it owns it's extraction, 
and is an Image of the firſt Being, whoſe 
felicity is coexiſtent with himſelf; this, 
as it is the moſt tranſcendent accompliſh- 
ment of our Nature, ſo it is moſt univer- 
ſal. Whatever diſparity there may be 
between man and man in other reſpects, 
yet in this all are equal. The poor beg- 
ger at the gate has a Soul as capacious of 
6 2 Eternal 
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Eternal happineſs, as he whoſe crumbs he 
begs for, (nay ſometimes better prepar'd 
for it, as that parable ſhews, Lake 16. 11.) 
And tho the dignities of earth are the 
prize of the rich and noble, the ſubtle and 
deſigning; yet heaven is as eafily mounted 
from the .dung-hill as the ch de and an 
honeſt ſimplicity will ſooner bring us thi- 
ther, than all the Mfachiavilian Poly: 
Nay, God has not only defign'd us to 
glorious an end, but has done'all on his 
part to ſecure tis of i it, ſent his Son to lead 
- the way; tis Spirit to quicken' us in 
it. We need not diſpute how univerſal 
iſ is; tis ſure it concerns all to whom 
Jam now ſpeaking, thoſe that Are within 
the, pale of che the church: and if it ſhould 
bea corifin'd only to them, the more 
culiar 1 is their ebliphricth) that” are thus 
ed out from the reſt of che world, 
7 the greater ought to be cheir thank- 
face ee en Phitfopher made 
ir wiatter of n acknowWiledę 1 0 
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Wich makes us felbw- Cuizenr with the 
\ Saints, and of the houſhold of God. Eph. 3.19 
3 Nay, which elevates us to a higher ſtate, 
"" the adoption of ſons, Gal. 4. 5. not only 
1 ſons, but Heirt alſo of God, and j oynt - beirs 
1 with Chriſt, Rom. 8. 17. And what ambi- 
i tion is there ſo greedy which this will 
4 | not ſatisfie * Yet this is our common ſtate, 
„ the birth- right of our regeneration, if 


we do not degrade our ſelves, and with 
Eſau baſely ſell our title. 

18. AND now methinks every man 
may interrogate himſelf in the ſame form, 
. 22 An 5 . ow. I 1 4. 

art t the King s ſon, thus lean 
from day to day > Why ſhould a perſon who 

is a . by the King of Kings, thus 
languiſh and pine? What is there below 
the ſun worthy his notice, much leſs his de- 
fires, that hath a kingdom above it ? Cer- 
e 0 we ba, SHOT how to eſtimate 
dur ſelves upon this account, twere im- 
pPooſſible for = with ſuch {ſordid conde- 
ee to court every petty worldly in- 
tereſt, and ſo impatiently yex our ſelves 
when we cannot attain it. Alas, how un- 
worthily do ye bear the name of Chri- 
ſtians, when that which carried the Fore- 
fathers of our Faith thro the moſt 9205 
Fo trials 
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trials, cannot ſupport us under the diſap- 
pointment of any extravagant defire ? 
They had ſuch reſpect to the 3 of” 
the reward, Heb. 11. 26. as made them 
cheerfully expoſe their Fame to ignomi- 
ny, their Goods to rapine, their Bodies to 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, and their 
Lives to death. Yet the ſame hopes can- 
not work us to any tolerable degree of 
patience, when we ſuffer but the ſmalleſt 
diminution in any of theſe. What ſhall 
we fay, is Heaven grown leſs valuable, 
or Earth more than it was then ? No ſure- 
ly, but we are more infatuated in our eſti- 
mates: we have ſo long abetted the ri- 
valry of the hand- maid, that the Miftreſs 
like Sarab, == deſpicable. Like Jonah 
we fit down ſullen upon the withering of 
a gourd, never conſidering that God has 
provided us a better ſhelter, a building of 
God eternal in the Heavens, 2 Cor. 5. 1. In- 
deed, there can be no temporal deſtitution 
fo great, which ſuch an expectation can- 
not make ſupportable. Were we in Job's 
condition fitting upon a dung-hill, and 
ſcraping our ſelyes with a potſheard, yet as 
long as we can fay with him, our Readzemer 
teeth, ſob. 19. 25. we have all reafon to 
ſay with him alſo, bleſſed be the name of the 
9 | G 2 Lord, 
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Lord, Ch. 1. 21. What a madneſs is it then 
for us to expoſe our ſelves to bg pierc d 
and wounded by every temporal adverſi- 
ty, who have ſo impenetrable an armour ? 
Nay, what an ungrateful contumely is it 
to that goodneſs of God, to ſhew that we 
cannot make him a counterpoiſe to the 
moſt trivial ſecular ſatisfaction? On which 
account: ſure he may again take up that 
exprobrating complaint we find in the 
Prophet, A goodly price that I was valued 
at by them, Zac. 11.13. Ee 
19. BUT how mean ſoever he is in our 
eyes, tho Chriſt ſeem the ſame to us in his 
lory, which he did in his abjection, to 
ve no beauty that we ſhould deſire him; 
yet he puts another rate upon himſelf, 
and tells us, that he that loves Father or 
Mother,” Sen or Daughter more than him, 15 
not worthy of him, Matt. 10. 37. Now our 
love and our joy are paſſions coincident, 
and therefore whatever we joy more in 
than we do in him, we may be preſum d 
to love better; and if he cannot endure 
the competition of thoſe more ingenuous 
objects of our love he there mentions, how. 
will he ſuffer that of- our vanities, our 
childiſh wanton appetites? And yet thoſe 
are the things 22 ſo impa- | 
e To tiently 
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' tiently rave. For 1 believe I may truly 
affirm, that if there were a ſcrutiny made 
into all the diſcontents of mankind, for 
one that were faſtned upon any great con- 
ſiderable calamity, there are many that 
are founded only in the irregularity of 
our own deſires. | a 
20. By what has been ſaid we may juſt- 
ly conclude in the Prophets phraſe, God 
hath nat been to us a wilgerneſs, a land of 
darkneſs, Jer. 2. 31. but has graciouſly 
diſpens d to us in all our intereſts. Yet the 
inſtances here given are only common, 
ſuch as relate to all, or at leaſt the far 
"ape part of mankind: but what vo- 
umes might be made, ſhould every man 
ſet down his own particular experiences 
of mercy ? In that caſe twould be no ex- 
travagant Hyperbole we find, Joh. 22. 25. 
That even the world it ſelf could not contain 
the books which ſhould be written. God 
knows our memories are very frail, and 
our obſervations flight in this point : yet 
abſtracting from all the forgotten orneg- 
lected favours, what vaſt catalogues may 
every man make to himſelf, if he would 
but yet recollect, what effects he has had 
of God's bounty in giving, of his Provi- 
dence in protecting, of his Grace in re- 
| 2 ſtraining 
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ſtraining and exciting, of his patience in 
forbearing? And certainly all theſe pro- 
ductions of the divine goodneſs were ne- 

ver deſign d to die in the birth. The Pſal- 
miſt will tell us, The Lord has ſo done his 
marvellous works, that they ought to be had 
in remembrance, Pl. 111. 4. Let every man 
then make it his daily care to recount to 
himſelf the wonders God hath done, as for 
the children of men in general, fo for him- 
ſelf in particular. When the Iſraelites 
murmured under their bondage, Pha- 
raoh imputes it to their idleneſs, and 
preſcribes them more work, as the rea- 
dieſt cure: a piece indeed of inhumane 
Tyranny in him, but may with equity 
and ſucceſs be practiſed by us upon our 
felyes. When we find our appetites mu- 
tinous, complaining of our preſent con- 
dition, let us ſet our ſelves to work, im- 
pole it as a task upon our ſelves, to re- 
collect the many inſtances of God's mer- 
cies. And ſurely if we do it fincerely, 
and with intention, we cannot have paſt 
thro half our ftages, before our ſullen 
murmures will be beat out of counte- 
nance, and retire with ſhame, when they 
are confronted with ſuch a cloud of wit- 
neſſes, ſuch ſignal teffimonies of Gods 


od 
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goodneſs to us: for when we have mu- 
ſter d up all our little grievances, moſt 
critically examin'd all our wants, we ſhall 
find them very unproportionable to our 
comforts, and to our receits; in which 
comparative notion, the next Section is 
to conſider them, | 


* 
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ä 
Of the Surpluſage of our Enjoy- 
ments above ur Suffermgs. 


I, O regulate our eſtimate of thoſe 
things which we either enjoy or 
ſuffer, there are three precedent queries to 
be made: the firſt of their number or plen- 
ty, the ſecond of their weight, the third 
of their conſtancy and continuance; for 
according as they partake more of theſe 
properties, every good is more good, and 
every evil is more evil. It will therefore 
be our beſt method of trial in the preſent 
caſe, to compare our bleſſings and our ca- 
lamities in theſe three reſpects. 1 0 
2. AND firſt in that of plenty, the 
mercies of God are the ſource of all our 
good, are ſet out to us in holy Scripture 
in the moſt ſuperlative ſtrain. They are 
_ multitudes, Plal. 102.20.Plenteous redemption, 
Pſal. 130. 7. As high as the Heaven, Pſal. 
120. I. He fills all things living with 
 plenteouſneſs, Plal. 145. 16. Hig 0” — 
eed 
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deed are ſuch as come not within the 
compaſs of number, but ſtretch them- 
ſelves'to infinity, and are beſt repreſented 
by ſuch a calculation as God made to 
Abraham, when he ſhewd him the nu- 
merouſneſs of his poſterity by the innu- 
merableneſs of the ſtars, Gen. 15. 5. Were 
there but a fingle mercy apportion'd to 
each minute of our liyes, the ſam would 
riſe very high: but how is our Arithmes | 
tick confounded, when every minute has 
more than we can diſtinctly number? 
For beſides the original ſtock mg 
in the laſt Section, and the acceſſion o 
new bounty, the giving us ſomewhat 
which we had not before; what an accu- 
mulative mercy 1s the preſerving what 
we have? We are made up of ſo many 
pieces, have ſuch varieties of intereſts, Spi- 
ritual, Temporal, publick and private; for 
our eres for our Fend and dependants; 
that it is not a confuſed general regard 
that will keep all theſe in ſecurity one mo- 
ment. We are like a vaſt building, which 
coſts as much to maintain, as to erect. And 
indeed ere. the corruptibleneſs of 
our materials, our preſer vation is no leſs 
a work of Omnipotence, than our firſt 
forming: nay, perhaps tis rather a * 
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Our original clay tho it had no aptneſs, 
yet it had no averſions to the receiving an 
humane form; but was in the hand of the 


potter to make it what he pleaſed; but we 


now have principles of decay within us, 
which vehemently tend to diſſolution; 
we want the ſupplies of ſeveral things 
without us, the failing whereof return us 
again to our duſt. Nay, we do not only 
need the aid, but we fear the hoſtility of 
outward things. That very air which ſome- 
times refreſhes us, may at another ſtarve 
and freeze us: that which warms and 
comforts, has alſo a power of conſume- 
ing us. Yea, that very meat which nou- 
riſnes, may choak and ſtifle us. In a 
word, there is no creature ſo deſpicable, ſo 
inconſiderable, which may not ſometimes 
ſerve us, and which may not at any time 
(if God permit) ruine us. Now whence 
is it that we ſo conſtantly, ſo frequent] 

find the good, the benign efficacy of theſe 
things, and ſo ſeldom, fo rarely the evil? 
Whence I fay is it, but from the active 
unwearied providence, which draws forth 
the better properties of the creatures for 
our uſe, and reſtrains the worſer for our 


ſecurity; which with a particular adver- 


tence, watches not only over eyery 
9. any? 


Per- 
ſon, 


* 
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ſon, but over every feveral concern, of 
that perſon? And how aſtoniſhing a con- 
templation is this? If the meer ebbing and 
flowing of the ſea, put the Philoſopher 
into ſuch an extaſie, that he flung him- 
ſelf into it becauſe he could not com- 
prehend the inſcrutable cauſe of it ; in 
what perpetual raptares of admiration 
may we be, who have eyery minute with- 
in us, and about us, more and greater won- 
ders, and thoſe too in our fayour,when we 
deſerve rather the divine power ſhould 
exert its ſelf in our deſtruction? 
3. BUT alas, our danger from the 
| viſible creature, is little, compar d with 
thoſe from the ſpirits' of darkneſs. We 
wreſtle not only with fleſh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers , with ſpiritual 
wickedneſs, &c. Eph. 6. 12. So inyeterate 
is the enmity between the Serpent and the 
ſeed of the Woman in general, that he 
watches all advantages againſt us, not on- 
ly in our ſouls, but even our bodies, our 
goods, and in every part of our concerns. 
Thus we ſee he not only aſſaulted 70s 
ſoul by the wicked inſinuations of his 
Wife, but (with more effect) his body with 
boiles and ſores, his poſſeſſions. by the 
Chaldeans and Sabeansy, and the n 
H 2 80 
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of himſelf, his deareſt Children, by a 
wind from the wilderneſs, Fob 1, And 
can we think his malice is now worn out? 
No ſurely, he ſtill wiſhes as ill to mankind 
as ever, and we ſhould ſoon ſee the woful 
effects of it, did not the ſame power which 
let him looſe for Job's trial, reſtrain him 
for our ſafety. Nay, had he but power to 
affright, tho not to hurt us, even that 
would make our lives very uncomfortable. 
— cannot hear the relation of Sprights 
or apparitions, but our blood chills upon 
it, and an horrour runs thro our veins: 
what ſhould we then do if he ſnould make 
his night-walks thro our chambers, and 
with his illuſory terrors diſturb our reſt ? 
yr all this and much more he would do, 
if Cod did not chain up this old Dragon, 
| Rev. 20. Nay, if he were not at the ex- 
pence of a guard about us, and thoſe no 
leſs than Angels. 1 ſhall not diſpute whe- 
ther every © ems a hath not his peculiar 
Guardian: for tho many have not impro- 
bably aſſerted it, we have ground enough 
of acquieſcence in the general affirmation 
of the Apoſtle, that they are all miniſtring 
2. ſent forth to miniſter for them, who 
all be beirs of ſalvation, Hebr. 1. 14. 
And now if the — pleaſe to ſum 


up 
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up how many are his concerns, and how 
many are the dangers which await him in 
them all, he cannot ſure render the ac- 
count of thoſe mercies which preſerve the 
one, and divert the other, in any other 
phraſe than that of the Pſalmiſt, They are 
more than I am able to expreſs, Plal. 40. 7. 
4. WE may now challenge the moſt 
miſerable, - or the moſt querulous man 
living, to produce cauſes of complaint, 
proportionable to thoſe of thankſgiving. 
He that has the greateſt ſtock of calami- 
ties, can never vie with the heaps of be- 
nefits; the diſproportion is er than 
that of the Armies of Abab and Benba- 
dad, 1 Kings 20. 27. whereof the one 
was like two little flocks of kids, the other 
filled the country. God has told us that 
he afflicts not willingly, nor grieves the 'chul- 
' dren of men, Lam. 3. 33. whereas on the 
contrary, he delighteth in mercy, Micah 7. 
13. We may judge by our ſelves which 
he is likelieſt often to repeat, thoſe acts 
which he doth with regret and reluctancy, 
or thoſe which he dos with pleaſure and 
ight. But we need no inferences where 
we have the: atteftation | of, experience. 
Let every man therefore make this his 
judge in this caſe, let him every night 
erde | — 
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recollect, how many things within and 
about him he is concern d in, and con- 
ſider how many of thoſe have been pre- 
ſer v d entire to him, ſtill accounting every 
thing ſo continued as a new donation, If 
he begin with his Spiritual ſtate, tis too 
poſſible he may ſometimes find he has loft 
his innocence, committed ſome, perhaps 
many fins: but even in theſe he will find 
cauſe to juſtifie God, if he do but recol- 
lect with what inward checks and admo- 
nitions, and outward reftraints, God has 
endeavoured to bridle him. If he will break 
thro thoſe fences; that do's not at all de- 
rogate from the mercy of God which ſo 
guarded him, but it rather illuſtrates his 
goodnels, that after ſo many quenchings 
of his Spirit, do's yet continue his in- 
fluence.. So that even he that has the moſt 
deplorably violated his integrity, is yet to 
confeſs that Gods purpoſe was to have 
preſerv d it entire: and he might really ſo 
have kept it, had he comply d with thoſe 
aids which were afforded him. But in tem- 
poral concerns we are not ſò apt to under- 
mine our ſelves, and therefore ſhall much 
more rarely ſind we have ſuffer d detri- 
ment in them, than in our Spiritual; but 
are there ordinarily like to meet —.— 
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better account. Let a man therefore con- 
ſider what is lacking to him of all the ſe- 
cular good things he had in the morn- 
ing, and tell me ne whether for the moſt 
part he may not give ſuch an account, as 
the Jraelitiſh officers did of their men 
after the ſlaughter of the Midianites; that 
be hath not loſt one, Num. 31. 39. Or if 
ſometimes he do ſuffer a diminution, yet 
at the worſt he will find that many more 
good things have been preſerv d to him, 
than have been taken from him. A man 
may perhaps meet with ſome damage in 
his eſtate, yet tis manifold odds that that 
damage is but partial, and that he has 
ſtill more left than is loſt. Or if it be 
more entire; 7 if he have his health, his 
limbs, his ſenſes, his friends, and all things 
4 bee his — left him, ＋ that for one 
thing he has loſt, he ſtill retains a multi- 
tude, he may ſay of it * the — as 
the few loaves, what # thu — 
Mat. 14.17? Ariſtippus being — 
the loſs of a farm, reply d with ſome ſharp- 
neſs. upon his-Condoler, you have but one 
field, and 1 have yet three pry why ſhould 
I not rather grieve for you? Intimati 
that a man is not ſo much to eftimate what 
he has loſt, as what he has left. mY 
| 0 
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of wiſdom which if we would tranſcribe, 
we might quickly convince our ſelves, that 
even in our moſt adverſe eftate, there areas 
Elyah ſpeaks, more with us than againſt us, 
2 Kings 6. 16. that our enjoyments are more 
than our ſufferings, and God's acts of grace 
do far out-number thoſe of his ſeverity. *- 
5. AN as they do out- number, ſo alſo 
do they out · weigh them. The mercies 
we receive from God are (as the laſt Se- 
ction has ſnhew d) of the greateſt impor- 
tance; the moſt ſubſtantial ſolid goods; 
and the greateſt of all, I mean thoſe which 
concern our eternal eftate, are fo firmly fixt 
on us, that unleſs we will voluntarily quit 
our claim, tis not in the power of men 
or devils to defeat us. Light bodies are 
eaſily blown away by every guſt of wind, 
but this weight of g/ory, as the Apoſtle calls 
it, 2 Cor. 4. 17. continues firm and ſta- 
ble, is proof againſt all ſtorms, like the 


ſhadow of a great rock in @ weary land, Iſa. 
32.2. Thoſe dark adumbrations we have 
of it, — have ſerved to refreſh and 


deceive the tediouſneſs of our pilgri image, 
and therefore the moſt formidable cala- 
mities of this life are below all meaſures of 


W, with this hope of our calling, 
e riches of the * 2 
Ep 
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Eph. 3. 16. The heavieſt and moſt preſſing 
of our afflictions are to that, but Ike the 
ſmall duſt of the 'ballance, Eſa. 40. 15. So 
that if we ſhould here ſtop our inquiſition, 
we have a ſufficient reſolution of the pre- 
ſent queſtion, and muſt conclude, that 
God has given us an abundant counter» 
poiſe of all, we either do or can ſuffer 
here. | 4 

6. Ir therefore there be any ſo for- 
lorn as to Temporals, that he can fetch 
thence no evidence of God's fatherly care 
of him, yet this one conſideration may 
ſolve his doubts, and convince him that 
he is not abdicated by him. We read of 
no gift Abraham gave Iſaac, yet to the 
ſons of the concubines tis ſaid he did, Gen. 
25. 6. It had been a very fallacious infe- 
rence, if Iſaae ſhould have coneluded 
himſelf neglected, becauſe his far greater 
portion was but in reverſions. And it 
will be the ſame in any of us, if we argue 
an unkindneſs from any Temporal wants, 
who have the entail of an Eternal inheri- 
tance. But ſurely God do t not leave himſelf 
without witneſs, Acts 14. 17. even inifecu> 
lar things; there is no man breathing but 
has ſome bleſſings of his left hand, as well 
as his right, as I have already mention d: 

; wo I 


and 
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and unleſs it be ſome few prodigies of 
Calamity, in whoſe puniſhment or pa- 
tience God defigns fignally to glorifie him- 
ſelf, there are none who enjoy not greater 
comforts of life than thoſe they want, 
I mean ſuch as are really greater, tho per- 
haps, to their prejudicate fancies they do 
not appear ſo. Thus in point of health, 
if a man be diſaffected in one part, yet 
all the reſt of his body may be (and of- 
ten 1s) well; or 1f he have a complica- 
tion, and have more than one diſeaſe, 
yet there is no man that has all, or half 
ſo many as are incident to humane bo- 
dies, ſo that he is comparatively more 
healthy than fick. So again, it is not very 
common for a man to looſe a limb, or 
ſenſe; the generality of men keep them 
to their laſt; and they who do, have in 
that an over - ballance to moſt outward 
adverſities; and even they who are ſo un- 
happy as to looſe one, yet commonly keep 
the reſt; at leaſt the major part: or if at 
any time any man is left a meer breath- 
3 yet it is by ſuch ſtupifying 

teaſes as dead the ſenſe, or ſuch mor- 
tal ones as ſoon take them away; and ſo 
the remedy overtakes the malady. Be- 
ſides, it pleaſes God very often, to make 
com- 
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compenſation for the want of one mem- 
ber or faculty by improving the uſe of 
another. We have ſeen feet ſupply all 
the neceſſary uſes of hands to thoſe who 
have had none; and it is a thing of daily 
obſervation that men that are blind, have 
the greater internal light, have their in- 
tellects more vigorous and active, by their 
abſtractions from viſible objects. 

7. Tuus allo it is in the matter of 
wealth; he that is forced to get his bread 
by the ſweat of his brows, tis true he 
cannot have thoſe delicacies wherewith 


rich men abound; yet his labour helps him 


to a more poignant, more ſavoury ſauce 
than a whole College of EHpicures can 
compound, His hunger gives a — 
guſt to his dry cruſt, then the ſurfeited 


ſtomach can find in the moſt coſtly, moſt 


elaborate mixtures: ſo verifying the ob- 
ſervation of Solomon, the full ſoul loatheth 
the hony comb, but to the hungry ſoul every 
bitter thing it fiveet, Prov. 27. 7. He can- 
not indeed ſtretch himſelf upon hus bed of 
Ivory, Am. 6. 4. yet his ſleeps are ſounder 
than thoſe that can. The wiſe man 
tells us, and experience dos ſo too, that 
the fleep. of a labouring man 1s ſweet, Eccleſ. 
5. 12, He is not cloathed gorgeou!lys 
I 2 
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has not the ſplendor of glittering appa- 
rel, ſo neither has he the care of con- 
triving it, the fears of being fore- ſtall d 
in a new invention, ar any of thoſe un- 
manly ſolicitudes which attend that va- 
nity. He has the proper genuine uſe of 
cloathing, the preventing ſhame and cold; 
and is happily determin d to that which 
the wiſer men of the world have volun- 
tarily choſen. To conclude, he has one 
advantage beyond all theſe; his neceſſi- 
ties reſcue him from idleneſs, and all its 
conſequent temptations; which is ſo great 
a benefit, that if rich men be not their 
own task-maſters as his wants are his, if 
they do not provide themſelves of buſi- 
nels, that one want of theirs is infinitely 
more deplorablè than all his: and he is 
not only happy comparatively with him- 
felf, in having better things than hie wants, 
but with them alſo. PODS 
3. FF. we come now to reputation 
and fame, the account will be much the 
ſame: he that is eminent in the world for 
fome/great atchievement, is ſet up à8, an 
object of every mans remark ; when as his 
excellencies on the one hand are vifible, 
ſo his faults and blemiſſes are on the o- 
ther, And as humane frailty makes it too 
3 SP pro- 
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robable, theſe latter will be really more, ſo 
5 envy makes it ſure that they ſhall 
be more preciſely, more curiouſly obſer- 
ved, and more loudly blazon d. So that 
upon the whole, a good quiet ſecurity, 
tho it be not the road to glory, yet is the 
likelieſt fence againſt infamy. And in- 
deed, he that can keep up the repute of 
a ſober integrity within his own pri- 
vate ſphere, need not envy the trium- 
phant ſallies of others, which often meet 
with a fatal turn at the latter end of the 
day. But twill be ſaid that even that 
more moderate ſort of reputation is not 
every mans portion, but that many lie un- 
der great ignominy and ſcandals. I ſhall 
here ask whether thoſe be juſt or unjuſt: 
If they be juſt, they belong not to our 
preſent ſubject, which relates only to 
thoſe inflictions which are the effects of 
God's immediate Providence, not of our 
own crimes; for I never doubted but that 
by thoſe we may diveſt our ſelves of any, 
nay, of all the good things God has de- 
ſign d us. But if the obloquy be unjuſt, 
tis probable that tis taken up only by ill 
men, and that the good paſs a more e- 
quitable ſentence; and then ſurely the at- 
teſtation of a few ſuch, is able to out- 
weigh 
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weigh a multitude of the others. And in 
this caſe a man may not only find pa- 
tience but pleaſure in reproaches. Socrates 
look d with trouble . jealouſie on him- 
ſelf when ill men commended him, ſay- 
ing, Nhat ill haue I done? And ſure a Chri- 
ſtian has a farther reaſon to be pleas d 
with their revilings, they being his ſecu- 
rity againſt the woe pronounced to thoſe 
whom all men ſpeal well of, Luke 6. 26. 
But ſometimes it happens, that even good 
men are ſeduc d, and either by the artifi- 
ces of the wicked, or their own too haſty 
credulity, give credit to unjuſt reports. 
And this I confeſs is a ſharp trial to the in- 
jur d perſon, yet even this cannot often be 
univerſal ; there can ſcarce be any inno- 
cence ſo forlorn but that there may be 
opportunities of clearing it to ſome or o- 
ther, and by them propagating it to more; 
and if the-cloud ever come to be dif- 
persd, their fame will appear with the 
brighter luſtre, But if none of this hap- 
pen, they have yet a certain and more 
bleſſed retreat, even an appeal to the un- 
erring judge, who never beholds us with 
more approbation, than when we are-un- 
der the unjuſt condemnation of men. In- 
deed we haye then a double tie upon him, 

| not 
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not only his juſtice but his pity is con- 
cern d in our cauſe. God particularly owns 
himſelf as the refuge of the oppreſſed, and 
there is ſcarce a ſharper and more ſenfible 
oppreſſion than this of Calumny : yet e- 
ven this proves advantage, whullt it pro- 
cures God's immediate Patronage, makes 
us the objects of his more peculiar care 
and compaſſion, who can make our righte- 
ouſneſs as clear as the light, Plal. 37. 6. if he 
ſee it fit ; but if in his wiſdom he chooſe 
not that for us, 'tis comfort enough for us 
that we have approv'd it to him. "Twas 
Elkanah's queſtion to Hannah in her diſ- 
conſolation, Am not I better to thee than 
ten ſons? 1 Sam. 1. 8. And ſure we may 
ſay the like of God's approbation, that 'tis 
better to us, I ſay not then ten, but ten 
thouſand Eulogies of men. The very Ec- 
cho of it in the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience is an unſpeakable comfort, and this 
voice ſounds more audibly, more ſweetly, 
among the. loudeſt, the barſheft accuſa- 
tions of men, So that we ſee even this aſ- 
fault too is not without it's guard, and theſe 
waters of Marah, Exod. 15. 23. may be ren- 
der d not only wholeſome but pleaſant. - 
9. I have not inftanced in the three 
molt general concerns of humane life, the 


- | Body, 
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Body, Goods, and Fame, to which heads 
may be reduced moſt of the afflictions 
incident to our out- ward ſtate, as far as 
immediately concerns our ſelves. But 
there is no man ſtands ſo ſingle in the 
world, but he has ſome relations or friends 
in which he thinks himſelf intereſſed, and 
many times thoſe oblique ſtrokes which 
wound us thro them, are as painful as 
the more direct: yet here alſo God is or- 
dinarily pleas d to provide ſome allaies, if 
we would but take notice of them. He 
who has had one friend die, has ordina- 
rily divers others ſurviving; or if he have 
not that, uſually God raiſes him up others. 
Tis true we cannot have a ſucceſſion of 
Fathers and Mothers, yet we often have 
of other friends that are no leſs helpful 
to us: and indeed there are ſcarce in a- 
ny thing mor arkable evidences of 
Providence, than in this particular. He 
that 1s able out of ſtones to raiſe up children 
zo Abraham, Mat. 3. 9. dos many times 
by as unex a production ſupply 
friends to the deſolate. But we do ſome- 
times looſe our friends while they are liv- 
ing, they withdraw their kindneſs which 
is the ſoul of friendſhip: and if this hap- 
pen by our own demerit, we can accuſe 

| neither 
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neither God nor them for it: nor can 
we rationally expect that God ſhould pro- 
vide ſupplies, when we wilfully diſpoil 
our ſelyes. But when they are unkind 
without provocation, then is the ſeaſon 
for his interpoſition, who uſes to take 
up thoſe whom Father and Mother forſake, 
Pſal. 27. 10. And we frequently ſee fignal 
proofs of his care in exciting the compaſ- 
fions of other friends and relatives, or per- 
haps of meer ſtrangers. Nay, ſometimes 
God makes the inhumanity of a man's re- 
lations, the occaſion of his advantage. 
Thus the barbarous malice of Foſeph's bre- 
thren, was the firſt ſtep to his Dominion 
over Egypt. And tis a common obſer- 
vation in families, that the moſt diſcoun- 
tenanc d child oft makes better proof than 
the darling. _ | '» 
10. WE are yet liable to a third affli- 
ction by the calamity of our friends, 
which by the ſympathy of kindneſs preſ- 
ſes us no leſs (perhaps more) ſenſibly 
than our own: but then tis to be conſi- 
der d, that theirs are capable of the ſame 
allaying circumſtances that ours are, and 
God hasthe ſame arts of alleviating their 
burdens; ſo that we have the ſame argu- 
ments for acquieſcence in their * 
8 that 
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74 The Art of Contentment. 
that we have in our own; and ſhall do a 
more friendly office in impreſſing thoſe 
upon them, than in the moſt paſſionate 
adopting of their ſorrows. by 
11. TRE laſt and greateſt diſcomfort 
from friends, is that of their fin: and if 
ever we may be allow d that diſconſolate 
| train of the Prophet, Eſa. 22. 4. Turn 
away from me, I wil weep bitterly, labour 
not to comfort me; this ſeems to be the 
time. Yet even this vally of Achor is not 
without a door of hope, Hol. 2. 15. A vici- 
ous perſon may be recalled, multitudes 
have been; ſo that ſo long as God conti- 
nues life, we ought no more to depoſite 
our hope than to quit our endeavour. Be- 
fides, there are few that make this com- 
plaint that have not ſomething to ballance, 
or at leaſt to lighten it. I ſhall inſtance 
in that relation which is the neareſt and 
moſt tender, that of a Parent. He that 
has one bad child may have divers good. 
If he have but one virtuous, tis a very great 
mercy, and tis another that he may be 
the better taught to value it by the op- 
poſition of the contrary. But if any be 
ſo unhappy as to have many children, and 
all to conſume his eyes, and to grieve his heart, 
1 Sam. 2.33. it may be a ſeaſonable N 
or 
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for him to examine how far he has con- 
tributed to it, either by Elie s fond indul- 


gence, or by a remiſs and careleſs Edu- 


cation : or which is worſt of all, by his 
moſt impious example. If any, or all of 
theſe be found the cauſe, he is not ſo much 
to ſeek for allaies to his grief, as for par- 
don of his fin: and when he has peni- 
tently retracted his own faults, ben may 


then have better ground of hope that God | 


may reform thoſe of his children. In the 
mean time he may look on his own affli- 


ction in them as God's diſcipline on him, 


and gather at leaſt this comfort from it, 
that his heavenly Father has more care of 
him than he had of his; and do's not leave 
him uncorreced. 

12. Tavs we ſee in all the,commies 
(which are the moſt common and im- 
portant of humane life, and wherein the 
juſteſt of our complaints are uſually found- 
ed) there is ſuch a temperature and mix- 
ture, that the good dos more than equal 
the ill; and that not only in the groſſer 
bulk, when our whole ſtare is wel 
together, but in every ſingle branch ol 
it: Cod having herein dealt with this 


little world, Man, as he has done with the 
greater, wherein hei is and d to 1 5 
"Wy ur- 
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furniſhed every country with ſpecifick re- 
medies for their peculiar diſeaſes. I have 
only given theſe ſhort hints by way of 
eſſay and pattern for the Readers contem- 
plation, which, when he ſhall have ex- 
tended to all thoſe more minute particu- 
lars wherein he is eſpecially concern d, 
more curiouſly compar d his ſufferings 
with his allaies and comforts: I cannot 
doubt but he will own himſelf an inſtance 
of the truth of the preſent Theſis, and 
confeſs; that he has much more cauſe of 


'P thankfulneſs than complaint. | 

1 13. THIS I r his afflicti- 
. ons to be of thoſe more ſolid and conſide- 
. 5 rable ſort I have before mention d. But 
| how many are there who have few or none 
If of ſuch,” who ſeem to be ſeated in the land 


of Geben, in a place exempt from all the 
plapues'that infeſt their neighbours? And 
thoſe. one would think ſhould give à rea- 
dy ſuffrage to this concluſion, — 
0 jenſpration to n it; yet 1 | 
Twlifax — cya) that ſacs mth are 
SH ckll rue moſt nfatisfied. For the they 
Avene tröſſeslof God's impoſing, they 
1 aſũn ly create n multitude to themſelves. 
nahere we may ſay with Hubi, it 1. 
if ketten 70 fal dtn f bid, of Gods than into 


it the 
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the hand of man, 2 Sam; 24. 14. tis eaſier to 


bear the afflictions God ſends, than thoſe - 


we make to our ſelves. His are limited 
both for quantity, and quality, but our 
own are as boundleſs as thoſe extrayagant 
deſires from which they ſpring. 2 


14. AN this is the true cauſe why. 


contentment is ſo much a ftranger to thoſe 
who have all the outward cauſes of it. 
They have no definite meaſure of their de- 
fires; 'tis not the ſupply of all their real 
wants will ſerve their turn: their appe- 


tingencies. They hunger not becauſs 
they are empty, but becaufe others are full, 
Many. a man would have liked his own 
portion well enough, had he not ſeen ano- 
ther have ſomething he liked better. Nay, 


tites are precarious were e upon con- 


even the moſt inconſiderable things ac- 


quire a value by being anothers, when 
we deſpiſe mtich greater of our own. A 
hab might well have ſatisfied himſelf with 


the Kingdom of Iſrael, had not Naboth's 


/ — Plat laid in his eye; but ſo raving 
ere his deſires after it, that he diſ- reliſnes 


naty refreſhments of Nature, can eat nc 
bread till he have that to furniſh him with 
Sallads, 1 Kings 21. 2. And how many 
ei | | Axe 
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A 78 4 "The Art of Contentment. 25 Fu 
are there now adays whoſe clothes fit un- 
| eakhie, if they {ce another have had but the 


lux to be a little more ingeniouſly vain; 
-...”- whoſe meat is unſavoury if they have ſeen 
but a greater rarity, a newer cookery at 

anothers Table: in a word, who make 


their own felicities? 


other peoples exceſſes the ſtandard of 


139. Non are our appetites only ex- 
cited thus by our outward objects, but 
precipitated and hurried on by our inward 
uſts. The proud man ſo longs for ho- 
mage and adoration, that nothing can 
pleaſe him if that be wanting. Haman 
can find no guſt in all the ſenſualities of 
the Perfian Court, becauſe, a poor deſpi- 
cable Few denies his obeiſance, Efth. 5. 13. 
The luſtful fo impatiently purſues his im- 
pure deſigns, that any difficulty he meets 
in them, makes him pine and languiſh 
like Amnon, who could no way recover 
his own health, but by violating his ſiſters 
honour, 2 Sam. 13. 14. The revengeful la- 
bours under an hydropic thirſt till he have _ 

the blood of his enemy: all the liquor of 
Abſalon's ſheep-ſhearing could not quench 
his, without the ſlaughter of his brother, 
2 Cam. 13.22, And thus every one of our 
paſſions keeps us upon the rack till ker 
| | have 
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have obtained their deſigns. Nay, wen 
they have, the very emptineſs of thoſe ac» - 
quiſitions is a new torment, and puts us yp- * - .. 
on freſh purſuits, Thus between the in- 
petuouſneſs of our deſires, and the empti : 
neſs of our enjoyments, we ſtill dsſquzese 

our ſelves in vain, Plal. 39. 7, And whilft - 
we have ſuch cruel task - maſters, tis riot 
ſtrange to find us groaning under our bur- 
dens. If we will indulge to all our vi- 
cious or fooliſh appetites, think our lives 
bound up with them with as impatient a 
vehemence, as Rachel did for children, 
Gen. 30. 1. give me them or I die: no won- 
der that we are always complaining of 
diſappointments, ſince in theſe the very 
ſucceſs is a defeat, and is but the exchang- 
ing the pain of a craving ravenous ſto- 
mach, for that of a cloy d and nauſeated. 
Indeed men of this temper condemn them- 
ſelves to a perpetual reſtleſſneſs; they are 
like phantaſtick mutineers, who when 
their ſuperiours ſend them blanks to write 
their own conditions, know not what will 
Pleaſe them: and even Omnipotence it 
ſelf cannot fatisfie theſe, till it have new 
moulded them, and reduced their defires 
to a certainty, Py . 
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16. BUT in the mean time how un- 
juſtly do they accuſe God of illiberality, 
becauſe every thing anſwers not their hu- 
mour? He has made them reaſonable crea- 
tures, and has provided them ſatisfacti- 
ons proportionable to their nature; but 
if they will have wild irrational expecta- 
tions, neither his wiſdom, nor his good- 
neſs is concern d to atisfie thoſe. His 
ſupplies are real and ſolid, and therefore 
have no correſpondence to imaginary 
wants. If we will create ſuch to our ſelves, 
why do we not create an imaginary ſatiſ- 
faction to them? Twere the merrier fren- 
zy of the two, to be like the mad Atbe- 
nian, that thought all the ſhips that came 
into his harbour his own: and twere bet- 
ter Ixion - like, to have our arms fill d with 
a cloud, than to have them perpetually 
beating our own breaſts, and be ſtill tor- 
menting our ſelves with unſatisfiable de- 
fires. Yet this 1s the ſtate to which men 
voluntarily ſubject themſelves, and then 
quarrel at God becauſe they will notlet 
themſelves be happy. But ſure their very 
complaints juſtifie God, and argue that 
he has dealt very kindly with them, and 
afforded them all the neceſſary accommo- 
dations of life : for did they want them, 
ji | they 


{ 


they would not be ſo ſenſible of the want 
of the other. He that is at perfect eaſe may 
feel with ſome vexation the biting of a 
flea or gnat, which would not be at all ob- 


ſervable if he were upon the rack. And 


| ſhould God change the ſcene, and make 


theſe nice people feel the deſtitution of 


neceſſaries ; all theſe regrets about ſuper- 
fluities would be over-whelm d. In the 
mean time how deplorable a thing is it, 
that we are ſtill the poorer for God's boun- 
ty, that thoſe to whom he has opened his 
hand wideſt, ſnould o 
too, in out : cries and murmurs? For I 


think I may ſay, that generally thoſe that 
are the fartheſt remov d from want; are 


ſo from content too; they take no notice 


of all the real ſubſtantial bleſſings they 


enjoy, leave theſe (like the ninety nine 
ſheep in the wilderneſs) forgotten and 
glected, to go in queſt after ſome fu- 


ne 

it 
1. AND now would God they could 
-be recalled from chis unprofitable chaſe, 
and inftead of the Horſleaches note Give, 
give, Prov, 30. 15- take up that of the 
Pſalmiſt, What ſhall I render to the _ 
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for all the benefits he hath done unto me? Pal. 

116, 12, Let them count how many. va- 
luable or rather ineftimable things, they 
have received from his mercy, and then 
confront them with thoſe corrections 
they have found from his juſtice; and if 
they do this impartially, 1 doubt not they 
will find wherewithall to check their 
higheſt mutinies; and will join with me 
in confeſſing, that their good things'a a- 
bundantly out-weigh their ill. 

138. Ig now we carry on the compari- 
ſon to the laſt circumſtance, and confider 
the conſtancy, we ſhall find as wide a dif- 

ference. Let us take the Pſalmiſt's tefti- 
mony, and there will appear a very diſtant 
date of his mercies and puniſhments. Hs 
-mercies endure for ever, Pſal. 136. whereas 
his wrath endures but the tmin i ing F an eye, 
Pſal. 30. 5. And accordinely | God: Owns 
his acts of ſeverity as his ſtrange work, Iſa. 
28. 21. That which he reſorts to only up- 
on ſpecial emergencies; but his mercies 
are renemed every morning, Lam. 3. 23. and 
doubtleſs we may all upon trial affirm the 
ſame. There are many of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary comforts of liſe, which do not only 
ſometimes viſit us as gueſts, but dwell 
with us as in- mates and domeſticks. How 
| ST; many 


Secr. IV. Enjoyments above Sufferings. 83 
many are there who have lived in a per- 
petual affluence from their cradles to their 
graves, have never known what it is to 
want? And tho the goods of fortune are 
8 leſs conſtant to ſome, yet the re- 
reſhments. of nature are uſually ſo to 
us all. We eat and drink, we ſleep, we 
recreate, we converſe in a continued cir- 
cle, and go our round almoſt as conſtant- 


ly as the Sun do's his. Or if God dos 


ſometimes a little interrupt us in it, put 
ſome ſhort reſtraint upon our refreſh- 
ments, yet that comparatively to the 
time we enjoy them, is but proportiona- 
ble to the ſtop he has ſometimes made of 


the Sun, 700%. 10. 13. 2 Kings 20. 8. or of 


the Sea, Exod. 14. 21. which as they were 


no ſubverſions of the courſe of nature, 


fo neither are thoſe ſhort pauſes he ſome- 
times a repeal of thoſe fixt and 
cuſtomary benefits his Providence uſually 
allots us. But whois there can ſay, that a- 
ny one of his afflictions have been of equal 
continuance, or has preſt him with ſo few 
intermiſſions? Perhaps he may have miſſed 


ſome few nights ſleep: but what is that to 


a twelye· months, or perhaps a whole lives 
enjoying it? Tis poſſible his ſtomach and 
his meat have not always been ready to- 
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gether ; but how much oftnex have they 
met to his delight? And generally things 
that are moſt uſeful, are but rarely in- 
terrupted. Nay, to a great many even 
the delicacies of life are no leſs conſtant, 
and their luxuries are as quotidian as their 
bread : whereas unleſs their vices or cheir 
fancies create uneaſineſſes to them, thoſe 
that come immediately from God's hand 
make long intermiſſions and ſhort ſtays. 
Yet for all this, they that ſhould meaſure 
by the unceſſantneſs of men's complaints, 
would judge that the ſcene was quite re- 
verſt, and that our good things are, as 
Job ſpeaks, ſwiſter than à weavers ſhuttle, 
Job 7. 6. whilſt our ill, like Gebazie- 
teprofic ; cleave inſeparable' to ne, 2 Kings 
, 7 rind of fo eee OY 

19. THE truth is, we will not let our 
ſelves enjoy thoſe intervals God allows 
us, but when a calamity *do's- retire, we 
will ſtill keep it in fiction and imagina- 
tion; revolve it in our minds, and be- 
cauſe it is poſſible it may return, look up- 
on it as not gone. Like Aguiſh patients, 
we count our ſelves fick on our well- day, 
becauſe we expect a fit the next: A ſtrange 
ſtupid folly thus to court vexation, and 
be miſerable in Chimera. Dos any man 


yments above e i 


or indeed any beaſt, deſire to keep a diſ- 
caſtful. celiſh ſtill in his mouth, ro chew 
the cud upon gall and wormwood ? yet 
certainly chere are a tnultitüde of people 
whoſe lives ate imbitter d to them, meerly 
by theſe fantaſtick imaginury ſuffer ings. 
Nor do we only fright our ſelves with 
—— Ideas of paſt ealamities, but we 
s up new bog. bene and mormo s, 
are Poltick and Aerial in our inventions, 
and lay Romantick ſcenes of diſtreſſes. 
This is a thing very incident to jealous 
natures, who are always raiſing alarms 
to themſelves. A ſuſpicious man looks 
4 every body with dread. One man he 
ſeats has defigns upon his r ano- 


ther on his feputation, perhaps a third 


upon his liſe: whilſt in he mean time, 
the only ill deſign againſt him is ma- 
naged * B his own cauſeleſs fears 
and jea eb, Which ut him in a ſtate 
of E with all the world; and do 
often berfay” him to the very chings he 
groundleſly ſuſpected. For it is not ſel- 
dome ſeen that men have incurr d real 
miſchiefs by à fond Nr of a- 
voiding imaginar 1 do not que- 


nough, and ſhall acknowledge it very 
likely 
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likely that fach, perſons ſhall have little 
or no truce from their troubles, who 
haye ſuch an inexhauſted ſpring within 
themſelves; yet we may lay to them as 
7555 Prophet did to the houſe of Jacob, 

it of, the Lord. ſtraitned? are 
theſe 7 doings > Micah 2. 2. Such men 
muſt not cry out that Gods hand lies 
heavy upon them, but their own; and 
peachment to the truth 


1a, can be no im 
of our obſervation, that Gods bleſſings 
are of à longer duration, keep a more 
ſteddy courſe than his puniſhments. 
ae reſult of all is, that the genera- 
lity of mapkind have good things, (e- 
F which do in the 
1 * ref —— d. exceed the 
I mean the true and real ills which 
God ſends, tho not thoſe fanciful ones 
Bp raiſe. to themſelves. 30 
20. AND. now. why ſhould it not ap- 
ear a reaſonable prop fition, that men 
d entertain themſelves with the plea- 
ſanter parts of God's — — to 
them, and not always pore upon the 
harſher : eſpecially ſince the former are 
fo much a fairer object, or perpetual- 


ly, in their 75 : 7 ſhould we look an 


N 
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the more ſadnimg ſpectacles : of humane 
frailty or misfortune, tho all the mag- 
nifying opticks our fancies can ſupply, 
and perverſly turn away our eyes from 
the cheerfuller? Yet this Gad knows is 
too much the caſe with moſt of us. How 
nicely and critically do we obſerve every 
little adverſe accident of our lives? 
What tragical ſtories of them do our me- 
mories preſent us with? When alas, a 
whole current of proſperity glides by 
without our notice. Like little children, 
our fingers are never off the ſore place, 
till we haye pickt every light ſcratch into 
an ulcer. Nay, like the lewder ſort of 
beggers, we make artificial ſores to give 
us a pretence of complaint. And can 
ve then expect ſhould concern 
himſelf in the cure? Indeed in the cpurſe 
of his ordinary Providence, there is no 
cure for ſuch people, unleſs it be by re- 
vulſion, the making them feel the ſmart 
of ſome very great and N afflicti- 
on. They therefore put themſelves un- 

der an unhappy dilemma, either to con- 


. .timue their own tormentors, or to en- 


dure the ſevereſt courſe of God's diſci- 
pline. Tis true the laſt is the more 
eligible, 
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Ser. V. 


Of our Demerit towards God. 


1. IT is the common fault of our na- 
| ture, that we are very apt to be par- 
tial to our ſelves, and to ſquare our expe- 
ctations more by what we wiſh, than by 
what we deſerve. Something of this is vi- 
ſible in our dealings with men. We oft 
look to reap where we have not ſowed, Matt. 
25. 25. expect benefits where we do none: 
yet in civil tranſactions there are ſtill re- 
maining ſuch foot-ſteps of natural juſtice, 
that we are not univerſally ſo unreaſon- 
able: all traffick and commerce ſubſiſting 
upon the principle of equal retribution, 
giving one good thing for another equiva- 
lent ; fo that no man expects to buy corn 
with chaff, or gold with droſs. But in our 
dealings with God, we put off even this 
common equity; are vaſt in our expecta- 
tions, but penurious and baſe in our re- 
turns; and, as if God were our ſteward, not 
our Lord, we require of him with a con. 
fidence proper only to thoſe who ask their 

M ' own, 
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own: whilſt in the interim, what we offer 


to him is with ſuch a diſdainful ſlight- 
neſs, as if we meant it rather as an alms 

than an homage. | 
2. God indeed is ſo munificent, that he 
prevents us with by bleſſmgs, Pſal. 21. 3. 
gives us many things before we ask : had 
he not done ſo, we could not have been ſo 
much as in a capacity of asking. But tho 
the firſt and fundamental mercies are abſo- 
lute and free, yet the ſubſequent are con- 
ditional: and accordingly we find in ſcrip- 
ture, that God makes no promiſe either 
concerning this life or a better, but on con- 
dition of Obedience. The Fews who had 
much larger propoſals of Temporal hap- 
pineſs than Chriſtiant have, yet never had 
them upon other, terms. God exprelly 
articled for the performance of his com- 
mands, and made all their enjoyments for- 
feitable upon the failure, as we may ſee at 
large in the book of Deuteronomy. And 
under the Goſpel, St. Paul appropriates 
the promi ſec as well of this life, as of that to 
come unto Godlineſs, x Tim. 4. 8. It will 
therefore be a material inquiry for every 
man, whether he have kept his title entire, 
and have not by breach of the condition 
forfeited his claim, even to the moſt com- 
mon 
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mon ordinary bleſſings; for if he have, 
common reaſon will tell him he can chal- 
lenge none: and that the utmoſt he can 
hope for, muſt be only upon a new ſcore 

of unmerited favour. | 
3: AND here certainly every mouth muſt 
be ſtopped, and all the world become guilty 
before God, Rom. 3. 19. For alas, who 1s 
there that can ſay, his obedience has been 
in any degree proportionable to his obli- 
gation ? Tis maniteſt we have all received 
abundantly from Gods hand, but what 
has he had from ours ? I may challenge the 
beſt man, to caſt up the account of his 
beſt day, and tell me whether his receits 
have not infinitely exceeded his disburſ- 
ments : whether for any one good thing 
he has done, he has not received many. 
Nor is the diſparity only in number, but 
much more in value. God's works are per- 
fect, all he dos for us like the firſt fix days 
productions are all very good, Gen. 1. but 
alas, our very righteouſneſs iu as filthy rags, 
Iſai. 64. 6. We offer him the blind and the 
lame,Mal. 1.8. a few yawning drowhie pray- 
ers perhaps, wherein he has the leaſt ſhare: - 
the fuller current of our thoughts run- 
ning towards our ſecular or ſinful con- 
cerns. We drop it may be a ſcanty Alms, 
M 2 wherein 


» 
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wherein tis odds our vain- glory ſcrambles 
for a ſhare with him, if it do not wholly 
engroſs it. We fit an hour at a ſermon, 
but 'tis rather to hear the wit or eloquence 
of the Preacher, than the word of God. 
Like the duller ſort of animals, we like 
well to have our itching ears ſcratcht, 
but grow ſturdy and reſtive when we 
ſhould do what we are there taught. In 
a word, all our ſervices at the beſt are mi- 
ſerably maim'd and imperfect; and too of- 
ten corrupt and unſound. So that God 
may well upbraid us as he did Iſrael, Of- 
fer it now to thy governour, will he be pleas d 
with it? Mal. 1. $. Theſe very iniquities of 
our holy things, are enough to defeat all 
our pretences to any good from God's 
hand. Yet God knows this is much the beſt 
ſide of us: tis not every one that can 
make ſo fair an appearance as this amounts 
to. With many there is no place to com- 
plain of the blemiſhes of their ſacrifices, 
for they offer none, of whom we may ſay 
in the words of the Pſalmift, God 6 not in 
all their thoughts, Pſal. 10. 4. I fear there 
want not thoſe who drive away the day, 
the week, nay the year, without remem- 
bring in whoſe hand their time s, Plal. 
31. 15. or paying him any ſolemn _— 
e Wigas þ 5 jy 
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of it; who enjoy the ſervices of all infe- 
riour creatures, without conſidering that 
theirs are more due to the ſupreme Lord: 
in a word, who live as if they were abſo- 
lutely independent; had their exiſtence 
purely from themſelves, and had no Crea- 
tor to whom they owed their being, or 
any confequent duty. And ſure men who 
thus diſcard themſelves from God's fami- 
ly, have very little reaſon to expect the 
proviſions of it: yet even ſuch as theſe 
have the impudence to complain, if any 
thing be wanting to their needs ( ſhall 1 
ſay) or to their luſts; can ravingly pro- 
fane God's name in their impatiencies, 
which they know not how to uſe in their 
prayers: as if the Deity were conſiderable 
in no other notion, than that of their 
Caterer or Steward. 
4. IE now we ſeriouſly reflect, what 
can be more admirable than that infinite 
patience of God; who notwithſtandin 
the miſerable infirmities of the pious, an 
the lewd contempt of the impious, ſtill goes 
on reſolutely in his bounty, and conti- 
nues to all mankind ſome, and to ſome 
all his temporal bleſſings? He has no ob- 
ligation of judice to do ſo, for it is no 


part of his compact; he has none of gra- 
3 titude, 
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titude, for he is perpetually affronted and 
diſobliged. Surely we may well ſay with 
David, It this after the manner of men, 
Lord? 2 Sam. 7. 19. Can the higheſt 
humane indulgence bear any proportion 
with this divine clemency? No certainly, 
no finite patience but would be exhauſted 
with the thouſandth part of our proyo- 
cations. 

5. BUT is not our dealing too as lit- 
tle after the manner of men ; I mean of 
reaſonable Creatures? For us who have 
forfeited our right to all, and yet by meer 
favour are ſtill kept in the poſſeſſion of 
many great bleſſings: for us to grow mu- 
tinous, becauſe there is perhaps ſomething 
more trifling which is deny d us, is ſuch 
a ſtupid ingratitude, as one would think 
impoſſible to humane nature. Should a 
tenant with us have at once forfeited his 
leaſe, and maliciouſly affronted his Land- 
lord, he would ſure think - himſelf very 
cently dealt with, if he were ſuffer d to 
enjoy but a part of his firſt eſtate ; but we 
ſhould think him not only inſolent, but 
mad, who when the whole were left him, 
ſhould quarrel and clamour if he might 
not have his Cottage adorn'd with marble 
floor, and guilded roofs. Yet at this wild 

rate 
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rate we behave our ſelves to our great 
Landlord, grow pettiſh and angry if we 
have not every thing we can fancy, tho 
we enjoy many more uſeful, meerly by 
his indulgence. And can there be any 
thing imagin d more unreaſonable? Let us 
therefore if not for piety, yet at leaſt to 
juſtifie our claim to rationality, be more 
ingenuous; let us not conſult only with 
our fond appetites, and be thus perpetu- 
ally ſoliciting their ſatisfaction; but ra- 
ther reflect on what tenure we hold 


what we already have, even that of ſu- 


perabundant mercy; and fear, leſt like 
inſolent beggers by the impudence of our 
demands, we divert even that charity 
which was defign'd us. In ſhort, let every 
man when he computes what he wants of 
his deſires, reckon as exactly how much 
he is ſhort of his duty ; and when he has 
duly ponder'd both, he will think it a 
wry gentle compoſition to have the one 
unſupplied, ſo he may have the other re- 
mitted; and will ſee cauſe contentedly to 
fit down and ſay with honeſt Mephzboſheth, 
What right have I to cry any more unto the 
K2nz ? 2 Sam. 19.28. But if it be thus with us 
upon the meer ſcore of our imperfections 
or omiſſions, what an obnoxious ſtate do 

2 our 
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our innumerable actual fins put us in? If 
che ſpots of our ſacrifices are provoking, 
what are our ſacrileges and bold profana- 
tions? If thoſe who neglect or forget God 
are liſted among his enemies, what are 
thoſe who avowedly defie him? Indeed 
he that ſoberly conſiders the world, and 
ſees how daringly the divine Majeſty 1s 
daily affronted, cannot but wonder that 
the perverſions of our manners, thoſe 
prodigies in morality, ſhould not be an- 
ſwer d with as great prodigies in calamity 
too; that we ſhould ever have other ruine 
than that of Sodom, or the earth ſerve us 
for any other purpoſe than to be, as it was 
to Mrab, Num. 16, our living ſepulchre. 

6. Nok is the longanimity of God 
obſervable only towards the maſs and col- 
lective body of mankind, but to every 
man in particular. Who is there that if 
he ranſack his conſcience, ſhall not find 
guilts enough to juſtifie God in the utmoſt 
ſeverities towards him; ſo that how much 
ſoever his puniſhments are ſhort of that, 
ſo much he evidently owes to the lenity 
and compaſſion of God? And who is 
there that ſuffers in this world the utmoſt 
that God can inflict 2 We have a great 
many ſuffering capacities, and if thoſe 

5 were 
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were all fill'd up to the height, our con- 
dition would ſcarce differ from that of 


the damned in any thing but duration, 
But God is more merciful, and never in- 


flicts at that rate on us here. Every man's 


experience can tell him, that God diſchar- 


ges not his whole quiver at once upon him, 
but exempts him in many more particu- 
lars than he afflicts him; and yet the ſame 

experience will probably tell moſt of us, 
that we are not ſo modeſt in our aſſaults 
upon God; we attacque him in all his con- 
cerns (as far as our feeble malice can 
reach, ) in his Soveraignty, in his Honour, 
in his Relatives, nay, ſometimes in his very 
Eſſence and Being. And as they are uni- 
verſal in reſpect of him, ſo alſo in regard 
of our ſelves: we engage all our powers 
in this war, do not only yield (as the A- 
poſtte ſpeaks) our members inſtruments of 
unrighteonſneſs, Rom. 6. 13. but we preſs 
them ypon the ſervice of ſenfual and vile 
luſts, even beyond our native propenfions. 
Nor are only the members of our body, 
but the faculties of our ſouls alſo thus em- 
ploy'd ; our underſtandings are buſied firſt 
in contriving fins, and then excuſes and 
diſguiſes for them; our wills are yet more 
{turdy rebels, and when the underſtand- 
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ing is beat out of all it's out- works, yet 
ſullenly keep their hold in ſpight of all 
conviction; and our affect ions madly ruſh 
on like the horſe into the battle, Jer. 8. 6. 
deterred by nothing of danger, ſo there 
be but ſin enough in the attempt. 
J. AND now with what face can peo- 
ple that thus purſue an hoſtility, expect 
that it ſhould not be return d to them? 
Do's any man denounce war, and yet ex- 
pect from his adverſary -all the careſſes, 
the obligements of friend{hip > Self- de- 
fence will prompt even the meekeſt nature 
to Gael his enemy at leaſt of thoſe 
things which, he uſes to his annolance; 
and if God ſhould give way even to that 
loweſt degree of anger, where or what 
were we? For ſince we employ. our whole 
. ſelves againſt him, nothing but deſtru- 
ction can avert onr injuries. But tis hap- 
py for us we have to do with one who 
cannot fear us, who knows the impotence 
of our wild attempts, and ſo allayes his re- 
ſentment of our inſolence, with his pity 
of our follies. Were it not for this, we 
ſhould not be left in a poſſibility ſo oft to 
iterate our provocations; every wicked 
imagination and black deſign, would be 
at once defeated and puniſhd by infatua- 
WA þ | tion 
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tion and frenzy; every blaſphemous A- 
theiſtical ſpeech would wither the tongue, 
like that arm of Feroboam which he ſtretch t 
againſt the Prophet, x Kzngs 13. 4. and 
every impious act would like the prohi- 
bited retroſpect of Lots wife, fix us per- 
petual monuments of divine vengeance. 
8. AND then how much do we owe 
to the mercy and commiſeration of our 
God, that he. ſuffers not his whole diſplea- 
fare to ariſe, Plal. 78. 39. that he abates 
any thing of that juſt ſeverity he might 
uſe towards us? He that is condemned to 
the Gallows, would think it a mercy to 
ſcape with any inferior penalty: why have 
we then ſuch mean thoughts of God's cle- 
mency, when he deſcends to ſuch low 
compoſitions with us; corrects us ſo lightly 
as il twere only matter of ceremony and 
punctilio, the regard of his honour, rather 
than the execution of his wrath? For alas, 
let him among us that is the moſt innocent, 
and undeſervedly afflicted, muſter up his 
ſins and ſufferings, and he will ſee a vaſt 
inequality: and (had he not other grounds 
of aſſurance) would be almoſt tempted to 
think thoſe were not the provoking caule, 
they are ſo unproportionably anlwered. 
He fins in innumerable inſtances, and is 
N 2 . + - puniſhd 
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puniſh'd in few; he fins habitually and per- 
petually, and ſuffers rarely and ſeldom; 
nay, perhaps he has ſometimes finn'd with 
greedineſs, and yet God has puniſhd with 
regret and reluctancy. How ſhall I give 
thee up, O Ephraim? Hol. 11. 8. And when 
all theſe diſparities are conſider d, we muſt 
certainly join heartily in Rras confeſ- 
ſion, Thou 0 God has puniſbt us leſs than 
our iniquities deſerve, Ezra 9. 13. 

9. N ay, beſides all our antecedent, we 
have after - guilts no leſs provoking, I 
mean our ungracious repinings at the 
light chaſtiſements of our former fins, 
our out-cries upon every little uneaſineſs, 
which may juſtly cauſe God to turn our 
whips into ſcorpions; and according as 
he threatned 1frael, Lev. 26. 18. to puniſb 
us yet ſeven times more. And yet even 
this do's not immediately exaſperate him. 
The Jews were an inſtance how long he 
could bear with a murmuring generation; 
but certainly we of this Nation are a 
greater: yet let us not be lugh- minded but 
fear, Rom. 11. 20. For we ſee at laſt the 
doom fell heavy tho it was protracted: 
a ſucceſſion of miraculous judgements pur- 
ſued thoſe murmurers, ſo that not one 
of them enter d Canaan, And its very 

. obles 
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obſervable, that whereas to other fins God's 
denunciations are in Scripture conditio- 


nal and reverſible; this was abſolute and 
bound with an oath, He ſware in hu wrath 


95. 11, And yet if we compare the hard- 
{hips of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, 
with moſt of our ſufferings, we ſhall be 


forced to confeſs our mutinies have leſs 


temptation, and conſequently leſs excule ; 
from whence 'tis very reaſonable to infer, 
as the greatneſs of our danger if we per- 
ſiſt, ſo the greatneſs of God's long-ſ(uffer- 
ing towards us, who yet allows us ſpace to 
retorm: and ſure new complaints ſound 
very ill from us, who are lyable to ſo ſe- 
vere an account for our old ones. I fear 
the moſt reſigu d perſons of us will up- 
on recollection find, they have upon 
one occaſion or other out- vied the num- 
ber of the 1fraektes murmurs, therefore 
unleſs we will emulate them in their 


plagues, let us fear to add one more, leſt 


that make up the fatal ſum, and render 
our deſtruction irrevocable. 


that they ſhould not enter into his reſt, Pſal. 


* 


10. Ur all theſe conſiderations it 


appears, how little reaſon any of us have 
to repine at our heavieſt preſſures. But 
there is yet a farther circumſtance to be 
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adverted to, and is too applicable to many 
of us, that is, that our fins are not only the 


conſtant meritorious cauſe of our ſuffer- 


ings, but they are alſo very often the in- 
ſtrumental cauſe alſo; and produce them 
not only by way of retaliation from God, 
but by a natural efficacy. Solomon tells us, 
he that /oves pleaſure ſhall be a poor man, 
and that a whortſ woman will bring a 
man to à piece of bread, Prov. 6. 26. That 
he that fits long at the wine ſhall have red- 

, eyes, Chap. 23. 29, 30. That the 


_ 
 Jathful ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger, 19. 15. And 


all theſe not by immediate ſupernatural 


infliction from God, but as the proper 


genuine effects of thoſe reſpective vices. 
Indeed God in his original eftabliſhment 


of things, has made ſo cloſe a connexion 
between fin and puniſhment, that he is 
not often put to exert his power in any 
extraordinary way, but may truſt us to 


be our own Lifors, our own back/lidmgs 
reprove us, Jer. 2. 19. and our iniquities are 
of themſelves enough to become our ruine, 


Ezek. 18. zo. | 


11. IT may therefore be a ſeaſonable 
queſtion for every man to put to himſelf, 
whether the troubles he labours under be 
not of this ſort; whether the poverty he 
com- 
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complains of, be not the effect of his riot 


and profuſion, his floth. and —_—_— 
whether when he cries out that 
neſs 1s turned into corruption, Dan. 10. 8. he 


may not anſwer himſelf, - that they are 
his viſits to the harlots houſe which 4 | 


thus made rottenneſ enter into his bones, 
Hab. 3. 16. whether when he is beſet with 


contentions, and has wounds without 


cauſe, he have not tarried long at the wine; 
when he has loft his friend, whether he 


have not by ſome treacherous wound, Ecclus. 


22. 22. forced him to depart: or when 
he lies under infamy, whether it be not 
only the Eccho of his own ſcandalous 
crimes. If he find it thus with him, cer- 
tainly his mouth is ſtopt, and he cannot 


without the moſt diſingenuous impudence 
complain of any but himſelf. He could 
not be ignorant that ſuch effects did natu- 
rally attend ſuch cauſes, and therefore if 


he er take the one, he muſt take the 
other alſo. No man ſure can be ſo mad, 
as to think God ſhould work miracles 


(diſ-unite thoſe things which nature hath - 


con- join d) only that he may fin at eaſe, 
have all the beſtial pleaſures he can pro- 
ject, and none of the conſequent ſmart, 
We read ! God divided che ſea, but 
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it was to make a way for the Ranſomed 
of the Lord to paſs over, Iſa. 51, 10. thoſe 
who were his own people, and went in at 
his command; but when they were ſecu- 
red, we find the waters immediately re- 
turn d to their channel, and over-whelm'd 
the Egyptians, who venturd without 
the ſame warrant. And ſure the caſe is 
| alike here, when any man can produce 
God's mandate for him to run into all ex- 
ceſs of riot, to deſecrate the Temple of the 
holy Ghoſt, and make his body the member of 
an harlot, 1 Cor. 6. 15. in a word, when God 
bids him do any of thoſe: things, which 
God and good men abhor : then and not 
' beſore he may hope he may ſever ſuch 
acts from their native penal effects; for 
till then (how profuſe ſoever ſome Le- 
gendary ſtories repreſent him) he will 
certainly never ſo beſtow his miracles. 
12. Bur l fear upon ſerutiny there will 
appear a yet farther circumſtance upon 
which to arraign our mutinies; for tho it 
be unreaſonable enough to charge God 
with the ill effects of our own lewdneſs, 
yet tis a higher ſtep to murmur becauſe 
we have not materials to be wicked' e- 

nough. And this 1 fear is the cafe with 
too many of us, who tho they are _ 
| | ſo 
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ſo diſpoyl d by their fins, but that they 
can keep up their round of vicious plea- 
ſures, yet are difcontented becauſe they 
think ſome others have them more exqui- 
fite, think their vices are not Gentile e- 
nough, unleſs they be very expenſive, and 
are covetous only that they may be more 
- Luxurious. Theſe are ſuch as St. ame- 
ſpeaks of, who ark amiſs, that they may 
conſume 1t upon their luſte, James 4. 3. and 
fare to be mutinous on this account is one 5 
of the highelt pieces of frenzy. Would 
any man in his wits tell another he will 
cut his throat, and then expect he ſhould 
furniſh him with a knife for it? And yet to 
this amount our murmurs againſt God, for 

his not giving us thoſe things wherewith 

we only deſign to wage war with kim. 

For ſurely if the diſcontents of mankind 
were cloſely inſpected, I doubt a great 
many would be found of this kind. Ir 
concerns the Reader therefore to make 

the inquiſition in his own breaſt, both in 

this and all the former particulars, and 

I doubt not, if he do it with any in- 
genuity and uprightneſs, he will be a- 
bundantly convinced, that for his few . 
mites of obedience he pays to God, he 
receives talents of mercies, (even Tempo- 
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ral) from him: and that on the other 


1 fide, that God as much under - pays his ſins, 


as he over - pays his ſervices: by which 
God do's ſufficiently atteſt how little he 


delights in our affliction, how gladly he 


takes any light occaſion of careſſing and 
cheriſhing, and overskips thoſe of pu- 
niſhing us. Which ſure ought to make us 
convert all our diſpleaſures againſt our 
fins, which extort thoſe acts of ſeverity 
from him, to which his nature is moſt a- 
verſe. And here indeed our reſentments 
cannot be too ſharp, but towards God our 
fitteſt addreſs will be in the penitential 
form of the Prophet Daniel, O Lord, to us 
belongeth confuſion of face, but to the Lord 


our God 1 mercies and forgiveneſſes, 


tho we have rebelled againſt him, Dan. 9. 
879. And as his juſt ice is to be revered 
in his afflictions, ſo is his wiſdom alſo, in 


ſo diſpoſing of events to particular per- 


ſons,” as may beſt conſiſt with the univerſal 
Oeconomy and managery of the world, 


4 


the conſideration whereof is the deſign 
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Of God's General Providence. 


12 HEN God made the univerſe, 
he intended not only to glorifie 
himſelf in one tranſient act of his power 
and then leave this great and wonderfu 
production of his, as the Oftrich her eggs 
in the wilderneſs, Lam. 4. 3. But havi 
drawn it out of it's firſt Chaos, he ſecur 
it from returning thither again, by eſta- 
bliſhing, as a due ſymmetry of parts, ſo 
alſo a regular order of motion: hence it is 
that the heavens have their conſtant re- 
volutions, the earth it's ſucceſſion of de- 
terminate ſeaſons, animals their alternate 
courſe, of generation and corruption, and 
by this wiſe Oeconomy, the world after ſo 
many thouſand years, ſeems ſtill in it's 
ſpring and firſt beauty. But it had been 


img vain to have thus ſecured the defe- 


ion of the Creatures, if man, for whoſe 
ſake they were made, had been excluded 
from this care. His faculty of reafon would 

O 2 haye 
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have made him but the more fatal inſtru- 
ment of confuſion, and taught him the 


more compendious ways of diſturbing 
the world. Fob compares him to the wild 


8 aſſe 8 colt, Job. 11. I 2. Which takes it's range 


without adverting to any thing of the 


common good. God has therefore dou- 


bly hedged in this unruly Creature, made 
a fence of laws about him, (both natural 
and poſitive) and beſides has taken him 
into the common circle of his Providence, 
ſo that he, as well as the reſt of the Crea- 
tion, has his particular ſtation aſſign d 
him; and that — ly in reference to 
other Creatures, but Himself; he has put a 
difference between one man and another, 
ordained ſeveral ranks and claſſes of men, 
and endowed. them with ſpecial and ap- 
propriate qualifications for thoſe — 
wherein he has ſet them, | 
2. THis, as it is a work of jnfinica wiſ⸗ 
dom in God, ſo it is of unſpeakable ad- 
vantage to men. Without this regular diſ- 
poſure, the world would have been in the 
ſame confuſion which we read of in the 
hoſt of the Midianites, every man f fiverd 


; Bere by fellow, ſudg. 2. 22. Nothing but 
torcè co uf aas who ſhould do, or 
enjoy any * 8 and even that or 
0 
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alſo would eve (hoes: ropnelable by a 


greater force: ſo that we have all reaſon 


to confeſs the utility of that order God has 


ſet among men: and even he that bears 


the loweſt and moſt deſpicable place in it, | 


is certainly infinitely more happy by con- 


tributing to that general Harmony, than 


he could be in any ſtate of diſcord. 


3. WE RE this now well conſider d, 


methinks it ſhould filence all our com- 

plaints, and men ſhould not be ſo vehe- 
mently concern din what part of the ſtru- 
cure it pleaſes the great Architect to put 
them: for every man is to look on him- 
ſelf only as a ſmall parcel of thoſe mate- 
rials which God is to put into form. E- 
very. ſtone is not fit for the corner, nor 
every little rafter for the main beam: the 
wiſdom of the Maſter- builder is alone to 


determine that. And ſure there cannot be 


— 


a more vile contempt of the divine wiſ- 


dom than to diſpute his choice. Had God 


wiſdom enough to contrive this vaſt and 
beautiful fabrick, and may he not be truſt- 
ed with one of us poor worms? Did he bß 


his wiſdom make the heavens, and by his un- 
 derflanding ſtretch out the clouds, Prov. 3. 19. 


and ſhall he not know where to place a 


little lump of figur d earth? This is cer- 


tainly 


8 
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tainly the moſt abſurd diſtruſt imagina- 
ble, and yet this is really the true mean- 
ing of our repining at the condition he 
has placed us in. Ty 

4. Tux truth is, we are ſo full of our 
ſelves, that we can ſee nothing beyond 
it: every man expects God ſhould place 
him where he has a mind to be, tho by it 
he diſcompoſe the whole ſcheme of his 
Providence. But tho we are ſo ſenſleſſy 
partial, yet God is not ſo: he that com- 
prehends at once the whole concern of 
mankind, applies himſelf to the accommo- 
dating thoſe, not the humoring any par- 
ticular perſon. He bas made the great and 
the ſmall, and careth for all alike, Wild. 
6. 7. He is the common Father of man- 
kind, and diſpoſes things for the publick 
advantage of this great family, and tis not 
all the impatient cravings of a froward 
child, that ſhall make him recede from his 
deſigned method. We are apt enough, 
I am ſure, to tax it not only as a weak- 
nels, but injuſtice too in a Prince, when 
he indulges any — to a private favou- 
rite to the publick diſadvantage; yet ſo 
unequal are we that we murmur at God 
for not doing that, which we murmur at 


yk W 


men for doing. 5. 
b 5. B- 
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5. BESID Es, a man is to conſider, 
that other men have the ſame appetites 
with himſelf. If he diſlike an inferior ſtate. 
why ſhould he not think others do ſo too? 
And then as the wiſe man ſpeaks, Whoſe 
voice ſhall the Lord hear? Ecclus. 34. 24. 
'Tis ſure great inſolence in me to expect 
that God ſhould be more concern'd to hu- 
mor me, than thoſe multitudes of others 
who have the ſame deſires. And the more 
impatient my longings are, the leſs in 
reaſon ſhould be my hopes ; for mutiny 
is no ſuch endearing quality as to render 
any man a darling to God. But if all men 
ſnould have equal ſatisfactions, we ſhould 
puzzle even Omnipotence it ſelf. Every 
man would be aboye and ſupgriour, yet 
thoſe are comparative terms, and if no 
man were below, no man could be above. 
So in wealth, moſt men defire more, but 
every man dos at leaſt deſire to keep what 
he has; how then ſhall one part of the 
world be ſupplied without the diminu - 
tion of the other, unleſs there ſhould be 
as miraculous a multiplication. of treaſure 
for man s avarice, as there was of loayes 
for their hunger, Mat. 16, 9. It was a good 
anſwer. which the Ambaſſadors of an op- 
preſt Province made to Anthony, /f. O Em- 


Derour, 
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perour, this wilt have double taxes from 
ur, thou muſt help us to double Springs and 
Haroeſts. And ſure God muſt be at the 
expence of a new Creation, make us a 
double world, if he ſhould oblige him- 
ſelf to ſatisſie all the unreaſonable'appe- 
tites of men: and if he ſatisfie not all, why 
ſhould any particular perſon look that his 
alone ſhould be indulged to? 7 
6. YET as unreaſonable as it is, the 
moſt of us do detray ſuch a perſwaſion. 
No man is diſcontented that there are 
lower, as well as higher degrees in the 
world, that there are poor as well as rich, 
but all ſenſible men aſſent to the fitneſs 
of it: yet if themſelves happen to be ſet 
in the lower form, they exclaim as if the 
whole order of the world were ſubverted; 
which is a palpable indication that they 
think that Providence which governs o- 
thers ſhould ſerve them, and diſtribute to 
them not what it, but themſelves think 
an This immoderate felf-love is the 
pring and root of moſt of our complaints, 
makes us ſuch unequal judges in oor own 
concerns, and prompts us to put in caveats 
and exceptions. on our own behalf, as 
Davith did on his ſons, See that thou hurt 
not the young man Abſalom ? 2 Sam. 18. 5. 


** 


As if God were to manage the govern- 


ment of the World with a particular re- 
gard to our liking, and were like the An- 


gels at Sodom, Gen. 19. 22. to do nothing 
till we had got into Zoar, had all our de- 
wands ſecured to us. . | 
7. I T would indeed aftoniſh a conſi- 
dering man to fee, that altho' the con- 


cerns of men are all diſpoſed by an uner- 


ring Wiſdom , and acknowledged by 
themſelyes to be ſo, yet that ſcarce any 


man is pleaſed, The truth is we have- 


generally in us the worſer part of the Le- 
vellers principle, and tho we can very con- 


tentedly behold multitudes below us, yet 


are impatient to ſee any above us; not 
only the foot (to uſe the Apoſtle's ſimile) 
complains that it ts not the hand, but the ear, 


becauſe it 15 not the eye, 1 Cor. 12. 5, 16. 


Not only the lowermoſt, but the higher 
ranks of men are _— _— be any 
one ſtep above them. Nay ſo importu- 
nate is this aſpiting humor, that we ſee 


men are forced to feed it, tho but with 


air and ſhadows. He that cannot make 


any real advance in his quality, will yet 
do it in Effigies, in all little gaieties and 


Rs not only emulates, but imitates 


| * > wen of it. Every degree in theſe 
: 
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it's ſuperior, till at laſt by that impatience 
of their proper diſtance they make it 

reater, and fink even below their firſt ſtate 

y their ridiculous profuſion. Indeed the 
World ſeems to be ſo over-run with this 
vanity, that there is little viſible diſtincti- 
on of the degrees, and one had need go to 
the Herald - office to know mens qualities; 
for neither their habit nor equipage do 
now adaies inform us with any certainty. 

8. BuT by all this it appears that 
men look on themſelves only as ſingle 
perſons, without reference to the com- 
munity whereof they are members. For 
did they conſider that, they would endea- 
vor rather to become the places wherein 
they were ſet, by doing the duties belong- 
ing to them, than be perpetually project- 
ing for a change. A tree that is every year 
tranſplanted will never bear fruit, and a 
mind that 1s alwaies hurried from it's pro- 
per ſtation, will ſcarce ever do good in 
any. This is excellently expreſt to us by 
Solomon, As a bird that wandreth from 
hu neſt, ſo it a man that wandreth from 
his place, Prov. 27. 8. Tis eaſy to divine 
the fate.of thoſe young ones from whom 
the dam wanders, and tis as eaſy to gueſs 
how the duties of that place will be per- 
formed, 
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formed, whoſe owner is alwayes upon the 


wing, and making towards another. I wiſh 


we had not too coſtly experiments both 


in Church and State of the truth of this 
obſervation, Alas, we forget that we are 
all ſervants to the ſame Maſter, and that 
he is to appoint in what office we ſhall 
ſerve him. How ſhould we like in any 


of our own Families, to have an inferior 


officer leave his work undone, becauſe he 
has more mind to be Major-domo? Yet 
this inſolence we every day repeat to- 
wards God, ſullenly diſpute his orders, 
and unleſs we may chuſe our own imploy- 
ments, will do nothing. 8 

9. Tis evident, this perverſe temper 
of mankind breeds a great deal of miſ- 
chief and difturbance in the World, but 
would breed arrant confuſion and ſubver- 


ſion, if it were ſuffered to have it's full 


range. If God permit but one ambitious 
ſpirit to break looſe in an Age, as the in- 
ſtrument of his wrath, what deſtruction 
does it often times make? How does it 
cauſe the whole earth to tremble, and ſhake 

ngdoms, as is ſaid of Nebuchadnezgar, 


Iſa. 14. 16. and may be ſaid of many others 
of thoſe whole-ſale Robbers who have 


dignified the trade? But if every aſpir- 
| 4 0 ing 
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| ing humor ſhould be as proſperous, where 


would it find fuel to maintain the flame > 
No doubt every Age produces men of as 
unbounded: defires as Alexander, or Ceſar, 
but God gives them not the ſame oppor- 


tunities to trouble the world. And accord- 


ingly in the more petty ambitions of pri- 
vate men he often orders it ſo, that thoſe 
ſoaring minds can find no benign gale to 


help their mounting. He that ſets bounds 


to the Sea, ſaying, h:therto ſhalt thou come 
and no farther, and tho the waves thereof 
zofs themſelves, yet can they not prevail, tho 
they roar, yet can 9 9 not paſs over, Jer. 5. 
22. does alſo depreſs the ſwelling pride of 
men, hangs clogs and weights upon them 
that they cannot riſe to their affected 
height. For tho we are all willing to for- 
get nt, yet God remembers that he is the 
Rector of the Univerſe, and will aſſert his 
Dominion. The ſubtileſt contrivance 
cannot circumvent him, the moſt daring 
pretender connot vreſt any thing out of 


his hand, the Lord will ſtill be Ning, be 


the people never ſo ampatzent, Pſal. 99. 1. 
Twill therefore ſure be as well our pru- 
dence as our duty, to be ſtil, and know that 
he ts God, Pſalm 46. 10. with an humble 


dexeliction of our own wills acquieſce in 
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his, and not by ineffective ſtruglings pro- 
voke, whom we are ſure never to ſubdue. 
We may, like unmanag d Horſes, fome 
and fret, but ſtill God has the bridle ; in 
our jaws, and we cannot advance a ſtep 


farther than he permits us. Why ſhould 


we then create torment to our | {elves by 


our repinings, which only ſets us farther 
from our aims? Tis Gods declared me- 
thod to exalt the lowly, and tis obſer va- 
ble in the firſt two Kings of Iſrael, who 


were of God's immediate election, that he + 
ſurprized them with that Dignity, when 
they were about mean and humble em- 


ployments, the one ſearching forhis Father's 
Aſſes, the other rng his Father s ſheep: 


and would men ho 
exerciſe themſelves in the buſineſs of 


their proper calling, they might perhaps 


find it a more direct road to advancement, 


than all the finiſter Arts by which — | 
tious men endeayor to climb. Solomon ſets 


it down as an Aphoriſm, Seeſt thou a man 
diligent in hu buſmeſs ? He ſhall ſtand before 
Kings, he ſhall not ſtand before mean men, 
Pro. 22. 29. But whether 1 it happen to have 


that effect or no, it will have a better, 
for it will ſweeten his preſent condition, 


divert his mind from mutinous reflections 


ly and diligently 


on 


— 
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on other men's height, and his own low- 
neſs; for 'tis commonly men who mind 
not their work that are at ſo much leiſure 
to gaze. He that carefully plies his own 
buſineſs, will have his thoughts more con- 
centred: and doubtleſs tis no ſmall hap- 
pineſs to have them ſo; for tis their gad- 
ding too much abroad, looking on other 
mens conditions that ſends them back 
(like Dinah deflowred) to put all in up- 
roar at home. The fon of Sack ſpeaks 
with tranſportation of the ſtate even of 
him that-labours and is content, and calls 
it a ſweet life, Ecclus. 40. 18. And certain- 
ly tis infinitely more ſo than that of the 
greateſt Prince whofe mind ſwells be- 
 yond his territories. : 
10. Urox all theſe conſiderations it 
cannot but appear, very reaſonable that 
we ſhould leave God to govern the world, 
not be putting in like the ſons of Zebeaee, 
for the higheſt ſeats, but continually reſt 
our ſelves where he has placed us, till his 
Providence (not our own deſigns) ad- 
vance us. We can no where be ſo obſcure 
as to be hid from his eyes, who as he va- 
laed the Widow's mite above the great 
. oblations of the Rich; ſo he will no leſs 
graciouſly accept the humble endea * 
= 5 
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of the mean, than the more eminent ſer- 
vices of the Mighty; Himſelf having de- 
clared, That he accepts, according to what 

a man kath, and not according to what he 
hath not, 2 Cor. 8. 12. So that in what _ 
rank ſoever a man 1s ſet, he has ſtill the 5 
opportunity of approving himſelf to God; | 
and tho' in the eye of the World he be a 
veſſel of diſhonor, yet in the day when 
God comes to make up hu Jewels, Mal. 3. 
17, there will be another eſtimate made [ 
of him who regularly moves in his own * 
ſphere. And ſure he that ſits down in this 3 


acquieſcence is an happier man, than he 
that enjoyes the greateſt worldly ſplendor: 
but infinitely more ſo than he who impa- 
tiently covets but cannot attain them; for 
ſuch a man puts himſelf upon a perpetual 
rack, keeps his appetites up at the utmoſt 
ſtretch, and yet has nothing wherewith 
to ſatisſie them. Let therefore our eaſe if 1 
not our duty prompt us to acquieſcence, 
and a ready ſubmiſſion to God's diſpoſals, i} 
to which we have yet a farther induce- - 8 
ment from that diſtinct care. he hath over | 
every mans peculiar, by which he propor- 
tions to him, what 1s really beft for him; 
of which we are farther to conſider in the 
next Section. p 
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er. u 
Of God's particular Providence. 


1. II is the imperfection of our finite 
nature, that we cannot at once at- 

tend to divers things, but the more ve- 
hement our intention is upon one, the 
greater is our neglect of the reſt. But 
God's Infinity cannot be ſo bounded; his 
Eyes at once ſee, and his Providence at 
once orders all the moſt diſtant and diſ- 
parate things in the World. He is not 
ſuch an Epicurean Deity, as to ſequeſter 
himſelf wholly to the enjoyment of his 
own felicity, and to deſpiſe the concerns 
of poor mortals; but tho he have his 
dwelling ſo high, yet he humbleth himſelf to 
behold the things in heaven and earth, Plal. 
I13. 5,6. Nor does his Providence confine 
it ſelf to the more fplendid and greater 
parts of managery, the conduct of Em- 
pires and States, but it deſcendes to the 
loweſt parts of his Creation, to the Fowl: 
of the air, to the Lilies of the 3 


then ſure our Saviour's inference as to man- 
kind is irrefragable, Are ye not much better 
than they? Mat. 6. 26. If a Sparrow (as 


fall to the ground without his particu- 
lar notice, ſurely no human creature is 
leſs conſiderable to him; nay if our very 
hairs are numbred, we cannot think the 
excreſcence is of more value than the 
ſtock, but muſt conclude that God with 


concerns of every man. 


2. Now God being :nfinitely good, 
cannot thus attend us upon any infidious 


directs his obſeryation to the more ſeaſo- 


nable adapting of his benefits. And as he 


is thus 'gracious in om, Ty our adyan- 
tage; ſo he is no leſs wile in contriving 2 
All things ſays the Wiſe man, are not 7 


fitable for all men, Ecclus. 37. 28. In wed 
nothing is abſolutely good but God: all 
created things are good or ill in reference , 
to that to which they are applied. Meat 


is good, but to a ſurfeited ſtomack tis not 
only nauſeous but dangerous. Fire is 
good, but if put in our boſoms, not anly, 
burns our clothes but fleſh. And as hu- 
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he where tells his Diſciples) cannot 


a particular advertence watches over the 


deſign of doing us miſchief: he watches BY 
over us as a guardian, not as a ſpy: and 
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mane wiſdom directs the right application 
of theſe and the like, ſo the ſupreme and di- 
vine ordereth events according to the diſ- 
poſition of the perſon concern d; he knows 
our frame, Plalm 103. 14. and diſcerns 
what operation ſuch or ſuch things will 
have upon us, while we who know neither 
our ſelves nor them, can make but random 
gueſſes, and worle choices, And ſure he 
that does but thus in the general acknow- 
God's providence, goodneſs and wil- 
dom, (which he is no Chriftian who do's 
not) has a ſufficient amulet againſt all his 
ſolicitudes, much more his repinings. He 
cannot think he ſuffers unawares to him 
who ſees all things. He cannot think his 
ſufferings are deſign d for ill to him, be- 
cauſe they are diſpos d by him who intends 
and projects his good. Nor can he fear 
thoſe intentions can miſcarry, which are 
guided by an infinite and unnerring wiſ- 
dom, and backt by an uncontrollable 
power. And ſure this is as the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks, Heb. 6. 18. ftrong conſolation, if we 
would but duly apply it. Ws 
3. YET becauſe general notions, do 
often make but light impreſſions on us, 
it may not be amiſs to make a little 
more inſpection, and to obſerye how ap- 
„ ee tg plicable 
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plicable they are to the ſeveral kinds of 
our diſcontents. Now thoſe may be re- 

duced to two: for either we are troubled 

at the want of ſomething we defire, or at 

the ſuffering of ſomething we would a- 

yert; ſo that the two notions of priva- 

tive and poſitive, divide between them 

all our affliction. 

4. TE firſt of theſe is uſually themoſk 
comprehenſive, for there are few who have 
not more torment from the apprehenſion 
of ſomewhat they want, than from the 
ſmart of any thing they feel. And in- 
deed, whilſt our defires are ſo vagrant and 
exorbitant, they will be ſure to furniſh 
matter enough for our diſcontents. , But 
certainly there is not in the world ſuch 
a charm for them, as the confideration 
that God is more wiſe to diſcern, and 
more careful to provide what is really 
good for us than we our ſelves. We poor 
pur-blind creatures, look only on the ſur- 
face of things, and if we ſee a beautiful 
1 ſomewhat that invites our 
enſes, we court it with the utmoſt earneft- 
nefs ; but God penetrates deeper, he fees to 
the bottom both of us and thoſe things we 
defire, and finds often that tho they may 

pleaſe our appetite, they will hurt our 
= health : 
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health: and will no more give them to 
us, than a careful Father will to his child 
thoſe gilded poiſons he cries for. Per- 
haps this man 1s taken with the enchanting 
muſick of fame, likes not his own obſcure 
ſtation, but would fain preſent himſelf 
upon a more publick Theatre, come into 
the eye and croud of the world ; but how 
little do's he knaw how he ſhall act his 
part there: whether he ſhall come off with 
2 ray or an hiſs; He may render him- 
ſelf but the more publick ſpectacle of 
| ſcorn; or if he do not that, he may by a bet- 
ter ſucceſs feed up his vain glory to ſuch a 
bulk, as may render him too great a weight 
for that tottering pinnacle whereon he 
ſtands: and ſo after he has made a towr- 
ing circle, he may fall back with more 
ignominy to his firſt point. Another, it 
may be, no leſs eagerly deſires wealth, 
thinks (as once Creſus did) that he that 
abounds in treaſure cannot be emty of fe- 
licity ; but alas, how knows he how he ſhall 
employ it? there are two contrary tempta- 
tions that attend riches; riots, and cove- 
touſneſs : and he is ſure a little too con- 
fident, that dares promiſe himſelf that 
| when there is ſuch odds againſt him, he 
ſhall. certainly chooſe the one jaſt mean 
an 
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and if he do not, he do's only inflame his 
account at the great Audit. Beſide, the 
more wealth he has, the fairer booty he 
is to the avarice of others; and it has been 


often ſeen, that many a man had not died 


ſo poor, if he had lived leſs rich. Ano- 
ther perhaps thinks not himſelf ſo much 
to want wealth as children to heir it, 
and complains with Abraham, Lord what 
wilt thou give me, ſeeing 1 go childleſs > Gen. 
15. 2. Yet how knows he whether that 
child he ſo much deſires, ſhall be a wiſe man 
or a fool, Eccleſ. 2. 19. A comfort or a vexa- 
tion to himſelf if he live to ſee his proof? 
And if he do not, he do's but project for 
an acceſs to his dying cares in what hands 
to leave him. Rachel ſolicited this ſatiſ- 
faction with the greateſt impatience, give 
me children or I die, Gen. 30. 1. and tis ob- 
ſervable that the grant of her wiſh proved 
the loſs of her life. 

5. THus in theſe and innumerable o- 
ther inſtances we drive on blindfold, and 
very often impetuouſly purſue that which 
would ruine us: and were-God as ſhort- 
ſighted as we, into what precipices ſhould 
we minutely hurry our — Or were 
he ſo unkind as to conſider our impor- 
tunity more than our intereſt, ve ſnould 
quickly 


1 
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quickly fink under the weight of our own 
wiſhes; and, as Juvenal in his tenth Satyr 
excellently oblerves, periſh by the ſucceſs 
and grant of our Prayers. I ſuppoſe there 
is no man that ſoberly recollects the e- 
vents of his life, but can experimentally 
ſay, he has ſometimes deſired things which 
would have been to his miſchief if he had 
had them, and that himſelf has after lookt 
on the denial as a mercy : as on the other 
fide, when he has profper'd in his aims, 
and had what his ſoul luſted after, it has 
been but like the quailes to the Iſraelites, 
a conviction and puniſhment, rather than 
a ſatisfaction. And now ſurely God may 
complain of us as he did of Iſraei, Flow 
long will it be ere you believe me? Numb. 
14. 11. After all the atteſtation he has 
given of his care and Providence over us, 
after all the experiments we have had of 
the folly of our own elections, we can- 
not yet be brought either to diſtruſt our 
ſelves, or rely upon him. We will ſtill be 
chooſing, and look on him as no farther 
concernd than as the executioner of our 
deſigns. 

6. T as is certainly a ſtrange perverſe- 
neſs, and ſuch as no ſenſible man would 
be guilty of in any other inſtance. In all 

eur 
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our ſecular affairs we truſt thoſe whom 
we have cauſe to think underſtand them 
better than our ſelves, and rely upon men 
in their own faculty. We put our eſtates 
in the Lawyers hand, our bodies into the 
Phyſicians, and ſubmit to their advice tho 
it be againſt our humor, meerly becauſe 
we account them more competent judges. 
Yet this deference we cannot be perſwa- 
ded to pay to God, but will ſtill be pre- 
{cribing to him, and are very angry if his 
3 do not exactly anſwer our 
fancies. And can we offer him a greater 
affront than thus to diſtruſt him? What 
is it but interpretatively to deny either 
his Wiſdom, or his Goodneſs, or both; 
and ſo derogate from him in two of his 
Eſſential Attributes? For there can be no 
rational account given by any who be- 
lieve thoſe, why they ſhould not remit 
their whole concerns to him. So that 
the ſhort account is, that in our diftruſts 
we either deny him to be God, or our 
ſelves to be men, by reſiſting the moſt 
evident dictates of that reafon which di- 
ſtinguiſhes us from brutes. For certainly 
there is not in humane diſcourſe a more 
irrefragable maxim, than that we ought 
for our own ſakes to reſign our ſelves. 
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to him, who, we are infallibly ſure, can 
and will chooſe better for us than we for 
our ſelves. „ 

7. This was fo apparent by meer na- 
tural light, that Socrates adviſed men to 
pray only for bleſſings in general, and 
leave the particular kind of them to God's 


election, who beſt knows what is good 


for us. And ſure this is ſuch a piece of 
Divanity, as extremely reproaches us Chri- 
ſtians, who cannot — an Heathen in 
his implicite faith to God. Nay, indeed 


tis the vileſt defamation upon God him- 


ſelf, that we who pretend to know him 
more, ſhould truſt him leſs. So that we 
ſee our repinings do not terminate in their 
own proper guilt, but do in their conſe- 
quences ſwell higher, and our diſcontents 
propagate themſelves into blaſphemy. For 
while we impatiently complain of our 
wants, we do tacitly tax God to want ei- 
ther that wiſdom, power, or love, where- 
by he ſhould ſupply us. And ſure he muſt 
be very Atheiftical to whom this will not 
give a competent prejudice againſt this 


ſin. | 


8. AN this very conſideration will 
equally prejudge the other branch of our 
diſcontents, I mean-thoſe which repine 
| at 
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at the ills we ſuffer. And not only our 
privative, but our poſitive afflictions may 
by it have their bitterneſs taken off: for 
the ſame goodneſs and wiſdom which de- 
nies thoſe things we like, becauſe they 
are hurtful for us, do's upon the very ſame 
reaſon give us thoſe diſtaſtful things which 
he ſees profitable. A wife Phyſician do's 
not only diet, but, if occaſion be, purge 
his patient alſo. And ſurely there 1s not 
ſuch a purifier, ſuch a cleanſer of the ſoul 
as are afflictions, if we do not (like difor- 
derly patients) fruſtrate their efficacy by 
the irregular managery of our ſelves un- 
der them. 
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SECT. VIII. 


Of the Advantage of Afflifions. 


1. I I were the work of a Volume to give 
an exact and minute account of the 
benefit of Afflictions. 1 ſhall only point 
at ſome of the more general and obvious. 
And firſt it is one of the moſt awakening 
calls to repentance ; and to this end it is 
that God moſt uſually deſigns it. We ſee 
the whole ſcene of it, Hol. 5.1 5. I will go and 
return to my place, till they acknowledge their 
offence, and ſeek my face: in their affliftion 
they will ſeek me early: and in the very 
next verſe we find this voice of God e- 
choed forth by a penitential note, Come 
and let us return unto the Lord: for he hath 
torn, and he will heal us; he hath ſmitten 
and be will bind us up. Thus we find the 
Brethren of Foſeph, tho there had a long 
interval paſſed betwixt their barbarous u- 
ſage of him, and his feigned rigor to them, 
yet when they ſaw themſelves diſtreſs'd by 
the one, then they began to recollect the 
2 other, 
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other, ſay ing, Ve are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, Gen. 42. 21. Proſperity 
is an intoxicating thing, and there are 
few brains ſtrong enough to bear it; it 


laies us aſleep, and amuſes us with plea- 


ſant dreams, whilſt in the mean time Sa- 
tan rifles our treaſure, and ſpoils us by 
the deceitful charmes of ſin, of our inno- 
cency and real happineſs. And can there 
be a more friendly office done for a man 


in this condition, than to rouſe him, and 


bring him to apprehend the deſigns that 
are laid againſt him? And this is the er- 
rand on which afflictions are ſent: ſo that 
we have reaſon to look on them as our 
friends and confederates that intend our 
reſcue, and to take the alarm they give 
us, and diligently ſeek out thoſe inteſtine 
enemies of which they warn us. And he 
that inſtead of this quarrels at their in- 
terpoſing, thinks them his enemies becauſe 
they tell him the truth, Gal. 4. 16. dos mi- 
ſerably pervert the counſel of God againſt 
himſelf, Luke 7. 30. and may at laſt ve- 
rify his own jealouſies; and by ſo pro- 
yoking an ingratitude, convert thoſe in- 


to the wounds of an enemy, which were 


originally meant as the corrections of a 
Father. 


R 2 2. AND 
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2. AND as afflictions do thus in gene- 
ral admoniſh us of ſins, ſo it pleaſes God 
moſt frequently ſo to model and frame 
them that they bear the very image and 
impreſs of thoſe particular guilts they a 
. to chaſtiſe, and are the dark ſhadows that 
attend our gay delights, or flagrant in- 
ſolencies. The wiſe man obleryes, that 
the turning the Egyptian waters into blood 
was a manifeſt reproof of that cruel com- 
mandment for the murdering of the He- 
brew infants, Wiſd. 12. 5. And ſurely we 
might in moſt, if not all our ſufferings, 
ſee ſome ſuch correſponding circumſtan- 
ces, as may lead us to the immediate pro- 
voking cauſe of it. God who dos all 
things in number, weight, and meaſure, 
dos in puniſhments alſo obſerve a ſym- 
metry and proportion, and adapts them 
not only to the heinouſneſs, but even 
the very ſpecific kind of our crimes. The 
only fixt unmutable rule he has given for 
his Vice-gerents on earth to puniſh by, 
is that in the caſe of murder, which is 
we ſee grounded on this rule of propor- 
tion, He that fheddeth man's blood, by man 
Jhall hu blood be ſhed, Gen. 9. 6. And 
tho he have now reſcinded the inferior 
retaliations of the eye for the eye, the tooth 


for 


— 
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for the tooth, Exod. 21. 24. (probably for 
the hardneſs of our hearts, becauſe he 


ſaw our revengeful natures would be too 


much pleaſed with it) 89 he has not pre- 
cluded himſelf from acting by thoſe mea- 
ſures, but we ſee he do's very often ſignally 


make men feel the ſmart of thoſe violen- 


ces or injuſtices they have uſed to others, 
Of this the ſacred ſtory affords ſeveral 
examples (as Adombezek, Judg. 1. 6. and 
Ahab, 1 Kings 21. 19. and profane many 
more, and dayly experience and obſerva- 


tion moſt of all. And tho this method 


of retaliations is not alwayes ſo evident 
and apparent to the world, becauſe men's 
{ins are not alwayes ſo; yet I believe if 


men would duly recollect, it would be for 


the moſt part diſcernable to their own 
conſciences, and they would apparently 


_ © ſee, that their calamities did but trace 


the footſteps of their fins. 


3. Now if we rightly weigh this, we 


cannot but think it a very advantageous 
circumſtance. We are naturally blind 
when we look inward, and if we have not 
ſome adyentitious light to clear the object, 
will be very apt to overlook it. Therefore 
ſince the end of all our afflictions is our 


repentance, it is a wiſe and gracious diſ- 


poſal, 


— 
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poſal, that they do thus point to us thoſe 
particular ſins of which we are to repent. 
The body of ſin will not be deſtroyed in 
the whole entire bulk, but muſt be diſ- 
membred, pull d in pieces limb by limb. 
He that attaques it otherwiſe, will be like 
Sertoriuss ſoldier, who ineffectively tugg d 
at the Horſe's tail to get it off at once, 
when he that pull d it hair by hair, quick- 
ly did it. Therefore as it is a great part of 
our ſpiritual Wiſdom to know in what 
eſpecial parts the Sampſon- like ſtrength of 
our corruptions lies, ſo it is a great inſtance 
of God's care of us, thus by his corrections 
to diſcipline and inſtruct us in it. 

4. IN all our afflictions therefore it is 
our concern, nicely and critically to ob- 
ſerve them. I mean not to enhance our 
murmurs and complaints, but to learn by 
them what is God s peculiar controverſy 
againſt us. This is indeed to hear the rod, 
and who hath appointed it, Mich. 6. 9. Let 
him therefore that ſuffers in any of his 
concerns, examine whether he have not 
ſome correſponding guilt which anſwers 
to it, as face anſwers face, Prov. 27. 19. 
He that is impoveriſhed in his eſtate, let 
him conſider firſt how he acquired it, whe- 
ther there were not ſomething of fraud 

| or 
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or injuſtice, which like a cancrous hu- 
mor, mixt in its very elements and con- 
ſtitution, and eat out it's bowels: or whe- 
ther ſome ſacrilegious prize, ſome coal 
from the alter have not fired his neſt. Or 
if nothing can be charged upon the ac- 
queſt, let him conſider how he has uſed 
it; whether he have not made it the 
fuel of his luſts, in riot and exceſſes, or the 
object of his adoration in an inordinate 
value of it. In like manner he who is 
afflicted in his body, groans under the 
torment of ſome grievous diſeaſe, may ve- 
ry ſeaſonably interrogate himſelf, whether 
it have not been contracted by his vice, 
whether h bones be not (in a more literal 
ſenſe than Fob meant it) full of the fins of 
his youth, Job 20, 11. and ſurfeiting and 
drunkenneſs be not the cauſe, that hu 
ſoul, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, abhors all man- 
ner of meat, and u even hard at death s door, 
Pal. 107. 18, or at leaſt whether the not 
employing his health and ftrength to thoſe 
— Ig for which twas given, is not the 
reaſon of it's being withdrawn. He alſo 
that is invaded in his reputation, that lies 
under ſome great infamy, is to conſider 
whether it be not deſerved; whether ſome 
part if not the whole guilt of which he 


= 
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is accuſed, ſtick not to him: or if he be 
clear in that particular inſtance, whether 
ſome concealed ſin of his would not if it 
were known, incur as great ſcandal: for 
in that caſe he has in right forfeited 
his reputation, and God may make the 
ſeizure as well by an unjuſt, as a juſt ac- 
cuſation. Or if his heart accuſe him not 
here, yet let him farther reflect, whether 
his vain-glorious purſuits of praiſe and 
high conceits of himſelf, have not made 
this an apt and neceſſary humiliation for 
him: Or laftly let him recolle& how he 
has behaved himſelf towards others in 
this kind: whether he have had a juſt ten- 
derneſs of his neighbours fame, or have 
not rather expoſed and proſtituted it. In 
theſe and many other inſtances ſuch a 
particular ſcrutiny would (in all proba- 
bility) diſcover the affinity and cogna- 
tion betwixt our guilts and our paniſh- 
ments, and by marking out the ſpring 
and fountain head, direct us how to ſtop 
or divert the current. And he that 
would diligently employ himſelf in this 
inquiſition, would find little leaſure and 
leß cauſe to condole his afflictions, but 
would divert his complaints upon him- 
ſelf, accept of the puniſhment of his iniquity, 
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and thank the Lord for thus giving him 
warning, Plal, 16.8. 

5. A ſecond benefit which God de- 
ſigns us in our afflictions, is the weaning 
us from the world, to diſentangle us from 
it's fetters and charms, and draw us to him- 
felf. We read in the ſtory of the De- 
lage, that ſo long as the Earth was covered 
with Waters, the very Raven was con- 
tented to take ſhelter in the Ark, but 
when all was fair and dry, even the Dove 
finally forſook it, Gen. 8. 12. And tis 


much ſo with us: the worſt of men will 


commonly in diſtreſſes have recourſe to 
God, (the very Heathen Mariners in a 


ſtorm could rebuke Jonah for not calling 


upon his God, Fon. 1. 6.) when yet the very 
beſt of us are apt to forget him amidft 
the blandiſhments and infinuations of 


proſperity. The kind aſpects of the 


World are very enchanting, apt to in- 
veigle and beſot us; and therefore it 1s 


God's care over us, tolet us ſometimes ſee 
her more averting countenance in her 


frowns and ftorms; that, as Children, 
frighted by ſome ugly appearance, we 


may run into the arms of our Father, A- 
las, were all things exactly fitted to our 
humors here, when ſhould we think of a 


8 remove? 
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remove? And had not Death ſome har- 
bingers to prepare us for him, what a 
ſurpriſing gueſt would he be to us? Tis 
ſtoried of Antigonus, that ſeeing a Souldier 
in his Camp of ſo daring a courage, that 
he always courted the moſt hazardous at- 
.tempts, and obſerving him alſo of a very 
infirm ſickly habit, he took a particular 
care of him, and by Medicines and good 
attendance recovered him ; which no 
ſooner he had done, but the man grew 
more cautious, and would no longer ex- 
poſe himſelf as formerly; and gave this 
reaſon for it, that now he was healthy his 
life was of ſome value to him, and not to 
be hazarded at the ſame rate, as when it 
was only a burden: and ſhould God cure 
all our complaints, render us perfectly at 
eaſe, I fear too many of us would be of 
the Souldier's mind, think our lives too 
good to reſign to him, much more to ha- 
zard for him, as our Chriſtianity in ma- 
ny caſes obliges us. The ſon of Hrach ob- 
ſerves, how arcadful death is to a man that 
z at reſt. in his poſſeſſiont, that hath abundance 
of all things, and hath nothing to vex him, 
nay, he deſcends much lower, and puts in 
him who zs yet able to receive meat, Ecclus. 
41. 1. The truth is, we do ſo ä 
ote 
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dote upon the world, that like beſotted 
lovers, we can bear a great deal of ill 
uſage, before we quitt our purſuit. Any lit- 
tle ſlight favour atones us after multiplied 
affronts, and we muſt be diſciplined by re- 
peated diſappointments, e re we can with- 
draw our confidence. But how fatally 
ſecure ſhould we be, if God ſhould per- 
mit this Szren always to entertain us with 
her muſick, and ſhould not by ſome diſ- 
cordant grating notes, interrupt our rap- 
tures, and recall us to ſober thoughts ? 

6. INDEED tis one of the higheſt in- 
ſtances of God's love, and of his clemency 
alſo, thus to project our reducement. 
We were all in our Baptiſm affianced to 
him, with a particular abrenunciation of 
the world, ſo that we cannot without the 
greateſt diſloyalty caſt our ſelves into-it's 
embraces; and yet when we have thus 
broken the covenant of our God, Prov. 2. 17. 
He dos not purſue us with a jealous rage, 
with the ſeverity which an abuſed rivall d 
kindneſs would ſuggeſt ; doth not give us 
a bill of divorce and diſclaim his relation; 
but contrives how he may reclaim and 
bring us back to himſelf. The tranſcen- 
dency of this lenity God excellently de- 
{cribes by the Prophet in the caſe of 7ſrael, 


S 2 They 
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They ſay, if a man put away his wife, and 
foe Ad — — : 4 ſhall he return 
unto her again? But thou haſt played the 
harlot with many lovers, yet return unto me 
faith the Lord, Jer. 3. 1. And this, tho 
a great height of indulgence, is no more 
than he dayly repeats to us. After we 
have baſely adulterated with the World, 
converted our affections from God to it, 
he do's not give us over, abandon us to 
our lewd courſe, and conſequent ruine; 
but till invites our return: and left that 
may not ſerve, he do's with a great deal 
of holy artifice, eſſay to break that ac- 
curſed league into which we are enter d, 
pulls off the diſguiſe in which the world 
courted us, and makes us ſee it as it is in it 
{elf, a ſcene of vanity and vexation of ſpirit, 
Eccleſ. 1. 14. | 

7. AND as he do's this in general, fo 
alſo with a particular application to thoſe 
temporal ſatisfactions wherewith we were 
moſt tranſported. The things to which we 
are more indifferent, do not fo much en- 
danger us; 'tis thoſe upon which we have 
more vehemently ſet our hearts, which 
become our ſhare, and awake his jealouſie; 
and accordingly we frequently ſee, that 
tis in thoſe he chooſes to croſs us. How 
| | often 
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often do's it happen that thoſe which are 
enamored of themſelves, dote upon their 
own features, do meet with ſome diſeaſe 
or accident which blaſts their beauty, Wi- 
thers that fair Flower, and makes their 
Winter overtake their Spring? So in our 
Friends and Relations, tis uſually ſeen, 
we ſooneſt looſe thoſe for whom we 
have the greateſt, the moſt immoderate 
paſſion. If there be one fondling a- 
mong our Children, tis odds but that is 
taken away, or made as much the object 
of our grief and ſorrow, as ever it was of 
our joy and love. When God ſees our 
hearts ſo exceſſively cleave to any tran- 
ſitory thing, he knows tis neceſſary to 
ſever them, for whil ſt we have ſuch clogs 
upon us, our ſouls will cleave to the duff, 
Pſalm 119. 25. Will not be able to ſoar up * 
to the higher Region for which they are 
defignd. | 

8. Ina word, God ſo loves us, that he 
removes whatever he ſees will obſtruct 
that intimate union which he deſires with 
us; and ſure this is ſo obliging, that tho 
he ſhould bid us to our loſs, tho he could 
not recompence us for what he takes from 
us, yet we muſt be very ill natur d if we 
can be angry at ſo much kindneſs. wy 
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when to this is added, that all this is prin- 
Cipally, nay, ſolely defign'd for our ad- 
vantage, that God takes from us all theſe 
empty deluſory contentments, meerly that 
he may inſtate us in ſolid and durable 
Joys ; we betray as much ignorance of 
our intereſt, as inſenſibleneſs of our ob- 
ligation, if we repine that God makes us 
ſo much his care. 'Tis true indeed, the 
things to which we have ſo inordinately 
adhered, do ſtick ſo cloſe, that they cannot 
be pull'd away without ſome pain: yet for 
our Corporal ſecurity we can endure the 
ſundring of parts that do not only cleave 
but grow to us. He that has a gangren d 
member, ſuffers it to be cut off to ſave his 
whole body, and do's not revile, but thank 


and reward the Chirurgion. Yet where 


our ſouls are concern d, and where the 
things have no native union with us, but 
are only cemented by our paſſions, we are 
impatient of the method, and think God 
deals very hardly with us, not to let us 
periſh with what we love. The ſum of all 
is this: God tho he be abundantly conde- 


ſcending, yet he will never ſtoop ſo low as 


to ſhare his intereſt in us with the world: 
if we will devote our ſelves to it, tis not 
all our empty forms of ſervice will ſatisfie 

him, 
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him, if we cannot divorce our hearts from 
it, he will divorce himſelf eternally from 
us. And the caſe being thus, we are ſure 
very ill adviſed if we do not contentedly 
reſign our ſelves to his methods, and cheer- 
fully endure them how ſharp ſoever. The 
only expedient we have for our own eaſe, 


is to ſhorten the cure, by giving our aſſi- 


ſtance, and not by ſtrugglings to render it 
more difficult and painful. Let us entirely 
ſurrender our wills to him, and when we 
have done that, we may without much pain 
let him take any thing elſe. But the more 
difficult we find it to be diſentangled from 


the world, the greater ſhould our caution - 


be againſt all future engagements to it. If 
our eſcape hath been as the Apoſtle ſays, ſo 
as by fire, 1 Cor. 3. 15. with much ſmart and 
hazard, let us at leaſt have ſo much wit, as 
the common proverb allows children, and 
not again expoſe our ſelves: let us never 
glue our hearts to any external thing, but 
let all the concerns of the world hang 


looſe about us: by that means we ſhall be 


able to put them off inſenſibly when ever 
God calls for them, or perhaps we ſhall 
prevent his calling for them at all, it be- 


ing for the moſt part our too cloſe adhe- 


ſion to them which prompts him to it, 
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9. A third advantage of afflictions is, 
that it is a mark and ſignature of our a- 
doption, a witneſs of our legitimation. 
What ſon in he (ſaith the Apoſtle) whom 
the Father chaſtiſeth not? But if ye be with- 
out chaſtiſement, whereof” all are partakers, 
then are ye baſtards and not ſons, Heb. 12, 
7, 8. Jacob clad his darling Foſeph in a 
party-coloured Coat, and God's favorites 
do here wear a Livery inter-woven with 
a mixture of dark and gloomy colours; 
their long white robes are laid up for them 
againſt they come to the marriage of the 
Lamb, Rev. 19. 2. Indeed, we much mi- 
ſtake the deſign of Chriſtianity, if we 
think it calls us to a condition of eaſe and 
ſecurity. It might ſuit well enough with 
the Votaries of the Golden Calf, to ſi 
down to eat and to drink, and riſe up to play, 
Exod. 32. 6. But the diſciples of the cruci- 
fied Saviour are trained to another diſci- 
pline, our profeſſion enters us into a ſtate 
of warfare, and accordingly our very Bap- 
tiſmal engagement runs all in military 
terms, and we are not only Servants of 
Chriſt's Family, but Soldiers of his Camp. 
Now we know in a War men muſt not 
expect to paſs their time in eaſe and ſoft- 
neſs, but beſides all the dangers and dit- 

ficulties 
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ficulties of the combat, have many other 
hardſhips to endure; hunger and thirſt, 
heat and cold, hard lodgings and weary 
marches: and he that is too nice for thoſe, 
will not long ſtick to his colours. And 
it is the ſame in our ſpiritual warfare: ma- 
ny preſſures and ſufferings are annexed to 
it, and our paſſive valour is no leſs tried 
than our active. In reſpect of this it is 
that our Savior admoniſhes his Proſelytes 
to compute firſt the difficulties incident 
to their profeſſion, and that he may not 
enſnare us by propoſing too eaſy terms, 
he bids us reckon upon the worſt, and 
tells us, that he that forſakes not all that he 
bath, ſhall not be his diſciple, Luke 14. 33. 
and that we muſt thro much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God, Acts 14. 22. In- 
deed, twere very abſurd for us to expect 
calniculnditions, when theſe are the ſame 
to which our Leader has ſubmitted. 'The 
Captain of our Salvation was perfetted by 

erings, Heb. 2. 10. and if it behoved 
Chriſt to ſuffer before he enter d into hi glo- 
ry, Luke 24. 46. it were inſolent madneſs 
for us to look to be carried thither upon 
our beds of Ivory, or from the noiſe of 
our Harps and Viols, be immediately rapt 
i o che Choir of e 
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10. TH1s has been ſo much conſider d 
by pious men, that they have lookt upon 
their ſecular proſperities with fear and jea- 
louſy, and many have ſolemnly petition d 
for croſſes, as thinking them the neceſſary 
atteſtation of their ſon- ſnip, and means of 
aſſimilation to their elder brother. Why 
then ſhould that which was ſo deſirable 
to them, appear ſo formidable to us? or 
why ſhould we ſo vehemently deprecate, 
what they ſo earneſtly invited? If we in- 
deed think it a privilege to be the ſons 
of God, and fellow-heirs with Chriſt, why 
do we grudg at the condition? The Ro- 
man Captain tells St. Paul that he ob- 
tained the immunities of a Roman with a 
great ſum, Acts 22. 28. and ſhall we ex- 
pect ſo much a nobler and more advan- 
tageous adoption perfectly grata; look 
that God ſhould change his whole Oeco- 
nomy for our eaſe, give us an Eternal In- 
heritance, diſcharged of thoſe Temporal 
Incumbrances himſelf has annexed to it? 
This were ſure as unjuſt a hope, as it would 
be a vain one. When David had that en- 
ſnaring propoſal made him, of being the 
King's ſon in Law, 1 Sam. 18. 21. c. he ſet 
ſuch a value upon the dignity, that he de- 
ſpiſed the difficulty of the condition: and 
3 | ſure 
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ſure we mult have very low abject ſouls, if 
when ſo infinitely an higher advancement 
is ſincerely offer d us, we can ſuffer any 
apprehenſion of hardſhip to divert us. In 
a word, let us remember that of the Apo- 
ſtle, F we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign with him, 
2 Tim. 2. 12. And tho our afflictions be 
in themſelves not joyous but grievous, yet 
when they are conlider'd as the earneſt of 
our future inheritance, they put on an- 
other face, and may rather enamour than 
fright us. | | 
11. A fourth advantage of afflictions is, 
that they excite our compaſſions towards 
others: there is nothing qualifies us ſo 
rightly to eſtimate the ſufferings of others, 
as the having our ſelves felt them : with- 
out this our apprehenſions of them are as 
dull and confuſed, as a blind man's of co- 
lours, or a deaf man's of ſounds. They 
that ſtretch themſelves upon their couches, that 
eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves 
out of the midſt of the ſtall : that chaunt to 
the ſound of the viol, drink wine in bowls, and 
anoint themſelves with the chief ointmente, 
will not be much 'grieved with the afflictions 
of Joſeph, Amos 6. 4, 5. Nay ſo neceſlary is 
our experience towards our commiſera- 
tion, that we ſee twas thought a requiſite 
| 3 ac- 
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accompliſhment of our high Prieſt (that 
higheſt example of unbounded compal- 
ſion) and therefore ſaith the Apoſtle, 
it behoved him in all things to be made 
like his brethren ; that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high Praeſt in things pertaining 


zo God, to make reconciliation for the ſins 


z the people: for in that he himſelf hath 


Fer d being tempted, he is able alſo to 


ſuccor them that are tempted, Heb. 2. 17, 18. 


But if he whoſe mere ſenſe of our miſe- 
ries brought him down to us, choſe this 
expedient to advance his pity, how ne- 
cellary is it to our petrified bowels? And 
ſince God has aflign'd our mercies to our 
Brethren, as the ſtandard by which he 
will proportion his to us, tis more ours 
than their advantage to have them enlar- 
ged: ſo that when by making us taſte of 
their cup, acquainting us with the bitter 
reliſh of their ſuflerings, he prepares us 
to a Chriftian ſympathy with them, tis 
but a remoter way of obliging and quali- 
tying us for a more ample portion of his 
mercy. Nay. beſides the profit, there is 
honour accrues to us by it. Compaſſion is 
one of the beſt properties of our nature, 
and we unman our ſelves when we put it 
off; nay more, tis an attribute of the Di- 
5 1 vinity, 
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vinity, and the more we advance in it, the 


cloſer approaches we make to him. And 


therefore we have all 1caſon to bleſs him 
for that diſcipline by which he promotes 
us in ſo excellent, ſo neceſſary a grace. 
12. A fifth benefit of affliction, is, that 
it is an improvement of Devotion, ſets 
us with more heartineſs to our Prayers. 
Whileſt Proſperity flows in upon us, we 
bathe our ſelves in it's ſtreams, but are very 
apt to forget it's ſource; ſo that God is 
fain to ſtop the current, leave us dry and 
parched, that our needs may make us do 
what our gratitude would not, trace our 
bleſſings up to the original ſpring, and 
both acknowledge and invoke him as the 
Author of all our good. This effect of 
afflictions is obſervd by the Prophet, 
Lord, in trouble have they viſſted thee, they 
poured out a prayer when thy chaſtening was 
upon them, Iſa. 26. 16. And I believe I 
may appeal to every man's experience, 
whether his Prayers be not more frequent 
and more hearty too, when he is under 
{ome diſtreſs. Then how importunate are 
we in our petitions? how profuſe in our 
Vows and Promiſes? ſaying with 1frael, 
Deliver us only we praythee this day: and they 
put away the ſtrange Gods from among * 
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and | ſerved the Lord, judg. IO, 15, 16.1 con- 
feis tis no good indication of our temper, 
that we need thus to be put in the preis 


ere we will yield any thing. Yet ſince we 


are ſo diſingenuous, tis a mercy in God to 
adapt his methods to us, to extort when 
we will not give; and if he can have no 
free - will · offer ings, yet at leaſt to exact his 
tribute. Nor dos he defign the effect of 
this ſhould ceaſe with the calamity that 
rais d it, but expects our compell d ad- 


dreſſes thould bring us into the way of 
voluntary ones, and happily enſnare us 


into Piety. And indeed herein we are 


worſe than brutiſh if it do not. We think 


it a barbarous rudeneſs to engage a man in 
our affairs, and as ſoon as we have ſerved 
our own turns, never take farther notice 
of him. Nay indeed the very beaſts may 
lecture us in this piece of Morality, many 
of them paying a ſignal gratitude where 
they have received benefits : and ſhall 
we not come up at leaſt to their e 
Shall not the endearment of our delive- 
rance bring our deliverer into ſome re- 
pute and conſideration with us, and make 
us deſire to keep up an acquaintance and 
intercourſe with hin? Yet if ingenuity 


vail, 


work not with us, let intereſt at leaſt pre- 
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vail, and the remembrance how ſoon we 
may need him again, admoniſh us not toi 
make our ſelves ſtrangers to him. God 
complains of Iſrael, Wherefore ſay my peo- 
ple, we are lords? we will come no more unts 
thee, Jer. 2. 31: A very inſolent folly to 
renounce that dependance by which a- 
lone they ſubſiſted, and no leis will it be 
in any of us if we top our recourſe to him 
becauſe we have had advantage by it. We 
have no aſſurance that the fame; occaſion 
ſhall not recur, but with what face can 
we then reſume that intercourſe which 
in the interval we deſpiſed? So that if 
we have but any ordinary Providence, 
we ſhall ſtill ſo celebrate paſt. reſcues, as 
to continue in a capacity of 1 
more, and then we cannot but * 
feſs the benefit of thoſe firſt calamities 
which inſpirited our devotion, and taught 
us to pray in earneſt, and will be aſnamed 


that our Thanks ſhould be utter d in 'a 
fainter accent than our petitions; or bur 


daily Spiritual Concerns ſhould be more 
coldly Wired than our n acci- 
dental one. * 

13. Nok is it only our Ae chai is 
thus improved by our diſtreſſes, but many 
other Graces 3 our Faith, our Hope, our 


OY 
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Patience, our Chriſtian Sufferance and 
Fortitude. It is no Triumph of Faith to 
truſt God for thoſe good things which 
he gives us in hand; this is rather to walk 
by ſenſe than Faith: but to rely on him in 
the greateſt deſtitution, aud againſt hope 
to belreve in hobe, this is the Faith of a true 
child of Abraham, and will: be —_—_— to 
us (as it was to him) - for.! rigbteouſneſs, 
Rom. 4. 23. So. alſo! our Patience owes 
all it's opportunities of exerciſe to our 
Afflictions, and conſequently owes alſo a 
great part of its being to them, for we 
know deſuetude will looſe habits. What 
imaginable | uſe. is there of | Patience , 
where there is nothing to ſuffer? Iniour 
proſperous ſtate, we may indeed employ 
our Temperance, our Humility, our Cau- 
tion; but Patience ſeems then an uſeleſs 
Vertue: nay indeed, for ought we know, 
may be counterfeit, till adverſity bring it 
to the teſt. And yet this is the moſt glo- 
rious accompliſhment of a Chriſtian, that 
which moſt eminently conforms him to 
the Image of his Saviour, whoſe whole life 
was a perpetual exerciſe of this grace; and 
therefore we love our eaſe too: well if we 
are unwilling to buy this Pearl at any 
price. If's 72 1 
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14. LasTLy our thankfulneſs is (at 
leaſt ought to be) increas d by our di- 
ſtreſſes. Tis very natural for us to reflect 
with value and eſteem upon thoſe bleſ- 
ſings we have loſt, and we too otten do 
it to aggravate our diſcontent: but ſure 
the more rational uſe of it is to raiſe our 
thankfulneſs for the time wherein we en- 


joyed them. Nay not only our former en- 


joyments, but even our preſent depriva- 
tions deſerve our gratitude, if we con- 
ſider the happy advantages we may reap 


from them. If we will perverſly caft 


them 'away, that unworthy contempt 
payes no ſcores, for we ſtill ſtand anſwera- 
ble in God's account for the good he de- 
ſign d and we might have had by it, and 
we become liable to a new __ for our 
ingratitude in thus deſſiſing the chaſtiſement 
of the Lord, Heb. 12. 5. 
15. AND now if all theſe benefits of 
afflictions (which are yet but imperfectly 


recited) may be thought worth conſi- 


dering, it cannot but reconcile us to 
the ſharpeſt of God's methods; unleſs we 
will own our ſelves ſuch mere animals, 
as to have no other apprehenſions than 
what our bodily ſenſes convey to us; for 


ſure he that has reaſon enough to un der- 
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ſtand that he has an immortal ſoul, can- 
not but aſſent that it's intereſts ſhould be 
ſerved, tho with the diſplacency of his 
fleſh. Yet even in regard of that, our 
murmurings are oft very unjuſt, for we 
do many times ignorantly prejudge God's 
deſigns towards us even in temporals, 
who frequently makes a little tranſient 
uneaſineſs the paſſage to ſecular felicities. 
Afoſes when he fled out of Egypt, proba- 
bly little thought that he ſhould return 
thither a God unto Pharaoh, Exod. 4. 16. 
and as little did Foſeph when he was 
brought thither a ſlave, that he was to be 
a ruler there: yet as diſtant as thoſe ſtates 
were, the divine providence had ſo con- 
nected them, that the one depended upon 
the other. And certainly we may often 
obſerve the like over - ruling hand in our 
own diſtreſſes, that thoſe events which 
we have entertain d with the greateſt re- 
gret, have in the conſequences been very 
beneficial to us. 5 

16. To conclude, we have certainly 
both from ſpeculation and experience a- 
bundant matter to calm all our diſquiets, 
to ſatisfy our diſtruſts, and to fix in us an 
entire reſignation to God's diſpoſals, who 
has deſigus which we cannot penetrate, 
3 but 
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bur none which we need fear, unleſs we 
our ſelves pervert them. We have our 
Savior's word for it, that he will not give us 
a Fo when we ah bread, nor a ſcor pion 
when we ark a fiſh, Mat. 7. 9. Nay his 
love ſecures us yet farther from the errors 
of our own wild choice, and dos not give 
us thoſe ſtones and ſcorpions which we 
importune for. Let us then leave our 
concerns to him who beſt knows them, 
and make it our ſole care to entertain his 
diſpenſations with as much ſubmiſſion 
and duty, as he diſpenſes them with love 
and wiſdom. And if we can but do ſo, we 
may dare all the power of earth and heil 
too, to make us miſerable: for be our af- 
flictions what they can, we are ſure they 
are but what we in ſome reſpect or other 
need; be they privative or poſitive, the 
want of what we wiſh, or the ſuffering of 
what we wiſh not, they are the diſpoſals - 
of him who cannot err, and we ſhall fi- 
nally have cauſe to ſay with the Pſalmiſt, 
It u good for me that I have been afflicted, 
Plal. 119. 71. | 
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SE CT. IX. 


Of our Migfortunes compared 
With other men's. 


I. \ \ E come now to impreſs an equally 
juſt and uſetul — the 
comparing our misfortunes with thoſe of 
other men's: and he that do's' that, will 
certainly ſee ſo little cauſe to think him- 
ſelf ſingular, that he will not find himſelf 
ſuperlative in calamity ; for there is no 
man living that can with reaſon affirm 
himſelf to be the very unhappieſt man, 
there being innumerable diſtreſſes of o- 
thers which he knows not of, and conſe- 
quently cannot bring them in ballance 
with his own. A multitude of men there 
are whoſe perſons he knows not, and even 
of thoſe he do's, he may be much a ſtranger 
to their diſtreſſes; many ſorrows may lie 
at the heart of him who carries a ſmiling 
face, and many a man has been an object 
of envy to thoſe who look but on the ſur- 
face of his ſtate, who yet to thoſe who 
know his private griefs appears more wor- 
thy of compaſſion. And ſure this confuſed 
uncer - 
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uncertain eſtimate of other men's affliti- 
ons, may divert us from all loud out-cries 
of our own. Solon ſeeing a friend much op- 
preſt with grief, carried him up to a town 
that over- lookt the city of Athens, and 
ſnewing him all the buildings, ſaid to him, 
Conſider how many ſorrows have, do, and 
ſhall in future Ages inhabit under all 
thoſe roofs, and do not vex thy ſelf with 
thoſe inconveniencies which are common 
to mortality, as if they were only yours. 
And ſure twas good advice: for ſuffering 
is almoſt as inſeparable an adjunct of our 
nature, as dying is: yet we do not ſee men 
very apt to imbitter their whole lives by 
the fore ſight that they muſt die, but ſee- 
ing it a thing as univerſal as inevitable, 
they are more forward to take up the 
Epicure's reſolution, Let us eat and drink 
for to morrow we die, 1 Cor. 15. 32. An 
why ſhould we not look upon afflictions 
alſo as the common lot of humanity, and 
as we take the advantages, ſo be content 
to bear the incumbrances of that ſtate ? 
2. Bo r beſides that implicite allow- 


ance that is thus to be made for the un- 


known calamities of others, if we ſurvey 
but thoſe that lie open and viſible to us, 
the moſt of us ſhall find enough to dif- 
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countenance our complaints. Who 1s 
there that. when he has moſt ſtudiouſly re- 
collected his miſeries, may not find ſome 
or other that apparently equals, if not ex- 
. . ceeds him? He that ſtomachs his own be- 
ing contemned and lighted, may fee an- 
other perſecuted and oppreft. He that 
groans under ſome ſharp pain, may ſee 
another afflicted with ſharper : and even 
he that has the molt acute torments in his 


body, may ſee another more ſadly crucia- 


ted by the agonies of his mind. So that 
if we would but look about us, we ſhould 
ſee ſo many forreign occaſions of our pi- 
ty, that we ſhould be aſhamd to confine 
it wholly to our ſelves. 

3. IT will perhaps be ſaid that this can- 
not be univerſally true, . for that there 
muſt in comparative degrees be ſome 
loweſt ſtate of milery : 1 grant it, but Kill 
that ſtate conſiſts not in ſuch an indivi- 
_ fible point, that any one perſon can have 
the incloſure; or if it dos, twill be ſo hard 
for any to diſcern who that one perſon is, 
that I need defire no fairer a compoſition, 
than to have every man ſuſpend his re- 
pinings,till he can evince his title. But alas ! 
there are but tew that can make any ap- 
Proaches to ſuch a pretence: for tho if we 
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advert to mens complaints, we ſhould think 


all degrees of compariſon were confound- 


ed, and every man were equally the great- 


elt ſufferer; yet certainly in the truth of 


things tis nothing ſo; for (not to repeat 


what was before mention d, that proba-᷑ 
bly no man is miſerable in any propor- 
tion to the utmoſt degree of poſſibility) 
the remarkably unhappy are very far the 


leſs number. And how paſſionately ſo- 
ever men exaggerate their calamities, yet 
perhaps in their ſober mood, they will 
ſcarce change ſtates with thoſe whom 
they profeſs to think more happy than 
themſelves. It was the ſaying of Socrates, 


that if there were a common bank made 
of all men's troubles, moſt men would ra- 
ther chuſe to take thoſe they brought, 
than to venture upon a new dividend. And . 
indeed he had reaſon for his ſuppoſition; © 
for confidering how great a part of many 
mens afflictions are of their own making, 
fictitious and imaginary, they may juſtly | 


fear leaſt they ſhould exchange feathers 
for lead, their own empty ſhadows. for the 


real and 'prefling calamities of others, and 


cannot but think it beſt to fit down with 
their own, which ſerve their declamations 
as well, and their eaſe much better. We oft 

ſee 
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ſee men at a little miſ-ſhaping of a gar- 
ment, a ſcarce diſcernable error in their 
cook, or their ſhorteſt interruption in 
their ſports, in ſuch tranſports of trouble, 
as if they were the moſt unfortunate men 
in the world; yet for all that you ſhall 
hardly perſwade them to change with 
him whoſe coarſe cloathing ſuperſedes 
all care of the faſhion , whoſe appetite 
was never diſappointed for want of ſawce, 
and whoſe perpetual toil makes him in- 
ſenſible what the defeat of ſport fignifies, 
4. NAx even where the exchange ſeems 
more equal, where the afflitions are on 
both ſides ſolid and ſubſtantial, yet a 
prudent man would ſcarce venture upon 
the barter. Tis no ſmall advantage to 
know what we have to conteſt with, to 
have experimented the worſt of it's at- 
taques, by which we become better able to 
d our ſelves: but a new evil comes 
with the force of a ſurpriſe, and finds us 
open and diſarmed. It is indeed almoſt a 
miraculous power that cuſtom has in re- 
conciling us to to things otherwiſe diſplea- 
ſing; all our ſenſes are taught to remit 
of their averſion by familiarity with un- 
grateful objects: that ugly form which 
at firſt makes us ſtart, by uſe diveſts it's 
ter- 
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terror, and we reconcile our ſelves to 
harſh ſounds and all reliſhes by long cu- 
ſtom. And ſure it has the very ſame effect 
upon our minds, the moſt fierce calamities 
do by acquaintance grow more tractable ; 
ſo that he that exchanges an old one for a 
new, do's but bring a wild Lion into his 
houſe inſtead of a tame: it may for ought 
he knows immediately tear him in pieces, 
but at leaſt muſt coſt him a great deal of 
pains to render it gentle and A miliar, and 
certainly no wiſe man would wiſh to make 
ſuch a bargain. 

5. By all this it appears, that how ex- 
travagantly ſoever we aggravate our own 
calamities and extenuate other men's, we 
dare not upon recollection ſtand to our 
own eſtimate, and what can be ſaid more in 


—_— —_— — 9 bd — "— 


prejudice of our diſcontents? Tits a grant- 
| ed maxim that every man muſt have affli- 
Ctions, man that is born of a woman, ſays 
. Job, us of few years, and full of trouble, Job 
114. 1. and we muſt reverſe God's funda- 
; mental law, before we can hope for a to- 
R tal exemption. All that any man can aſpire 
t to, is to have but an equal ſhare with 


5. 


, others, and the generality of men have 
1 ſo, at leaſt none can prove he has not ſo ; 
5 and till he can, his murmurs will ſure be 
. X very 
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very unjuſtifiable, eſpecially when they 
have this convincing circumſtance a- 
gainſt them, that he dares not upon ſober 
thoughts change his afflictions with moſt 
of his neighbours. He is an ill member of 
a community, who in publick aſſeſſments 
would ſhuffle off all payments: and he is 
no better, who in this common tax God 
has laid upon our nature, is not content 
to bear his ſhare. | 
6. AN truly would we but conſider, 
that in all our ſufferings nothing befalls 
us but what is common to our kind, nay 
which is extremely exceeded by many 
within the verge of our own obſervation, 
we mult be ſenſeleſly ial to be impa- 
tient. The Apoſtle thought it a compe- 
tent conſolation for the firſt Chriſtians, 
that there had no temptation befallen them, 
bnt what was common to men, 1 Cor. 10. 13. 
and we betray very extravagant opi- 
nions of our ſelves if it be not ſo to us. 
Indeed, twere ſcarce poſſible for us to be 
ſo unſatisfied, as the greateſt part of us 
are, did we in the comparing our ſelyes 
with others, proceed with any tolerable 
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1 7. BUT alas, we are very fallacious and 

deceitful in the point, we do not com- 
| pare 
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pare the good of others with our good, 
nor their evil with our evil; but with an 
envious curiofity we amaſs together all 
the deſireable circumſtances of our neigh- 
bours condition, and with as prying diſ- 
content, we ranſack all our grievances, 
and confront to them. This is ſo inſin- 
cere a way of proceeding, as the moſt or- 
dinary underſtanding can detect. If I 


ſhould wager that my arm were longer 


than another man's, and for tryal meaſure 
my arm with his finger, he muſt be ſtu- 
pidly ſilly, that ſhould award for me; 
and yet this were not a groſſer cheat, than 
that which we put upon our ſelves, in our 
compariſons with others. And tis a little 
ſtrange to obſerve, unto what various pur- 
poſes we can apply this one thin piece of 
Sophiſtry : for when we compare our 
neighbours and our ſelves in point of mo- 


rality, we do but reverſe the fallacy, and 


preſently make his vices as much exceed 
ours, as our calamities did his in the other 


inſtance. They are indeed both great 


violences to reaſon and juſtice, yet the lat- 
ter is ſure the pleaſanter kind of deceit. 
A man has ſome joy in thinking himſelf 
leſs wicked than his neighbour, but what 


imaginable comfort can he take in think- 
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ing himſelf more miſerable? Certainly he 
that would ſubmit to a couſenage, had 
much better ſhift the ſcene, and think 
his ſufferings leſs than they are, rather 
than more; for ſince opinion is the thing 
that uſually ſets an edge upon our calami- 
ties, it might be a profitable deceit that 
could ſteal that from us. 

8. BUT ve need not blindfold our 
ſelves if we would but uſe our eyes aright, 
and ſee things in their true ſnapes; and if 
we did thus, what a ſtrange turn would 
there be in the common eſtimates of the 
world? How many of the gilded troubles 
of greatneſs, which men at a diſtance 
look on with ſo much admiration and de- 
ſire, would then be as much contemned 
as now they are courted? A competency 
would then get the better of abundance, 
and the now envied pomp of Princes, 
when balanced with the cares and hazards 
annext, would be ſo far from a bait, that 
men like Saul, 1 Sam. 10. 22. would Hide 
themſelves from the preferment; and he 
that underſtood the weight, would rather 
choole to weild a: Flail than a Sceptre: 
yet ſo childiſhly are we beſotted with the 
| glittering appearance of things, that we 
conclude, felicity muſt needs dwell where 
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there is a magnificent Portico, and being 
poſſeſt with this fancy, we over- look her 
in our own humbler Cottages, where ſhe 
would more conſtantly reſide, if ſne could 
but find us at home: but we are commonly 
engag d in a rambling purſuit of her where 
{he is ſeldomeſt to be found, and in the 
interim miſs of her at her own doors. 
9. INDEED there is ſcarce a greater 
folly or unhappineſs incident to man's na- 


ture, than this fond admiration of other 


men's enjoyments, and contempt of our 
own. And whilſt we have that humour, it 
will ſupplant net only our preſent, but all 
poſſibilities of our future content: for tho 
we could draw to our ſelves all thoſe 
things for which we envy others, we ſhould 


have no ſooner made them our own, than 


they would grow deſpicable and nauſeous 
to us. This 1s a ſpeculation which has been 
atteſted by - innumerable experiments, 


there being nothing more frequent, than 


to ſee men with impatient eagerneſs, nay, 
often with extreme hazards, purſue thoſe 
acqueſts, which, when they have them, 
they are immediately ſick of. There is 
ſcarce any man that may not give himſelf 


inſtances of this in his on particular: and 


yet ſo fatally ſtupid are we, that no de- 
5 | feats 
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feats will diſcipline us or take us off from 
theſe falſe eſtimates of other men's hap- 
pineſſes. And truly while we ſtate our 
compariſons ſo unequally, they are as miſ- 
chievous, as the common proverb ſpeaks 
them odious: but if we would begin at 
the right end, and look with as much 
compaiſion on the adverſities of our bre- 
thren, as we do with envy on their proſpe- 
rities, every man would find cauſe to fit 
down contentedly with his own burden, 
and confeſs that he bears but the propor- 
tionable ſhare of his common nature, un- 
leſs perhaps it be where ſome extraordi- 
nary demerits of his own have added to 
the weight, and in that caſe he has more 
reaſon to admire his afflictions are ſo few, 
than ſo many. And certainly, every man 
knows ſo many more ills by himſelf, than 
it is poſſible for him to do by another, that 
he that really ſees himſelf exceed others 
in his ſufferings, will find cauſe enough to 
think he do's in fins alſo. 

10. Bor if we ſtretch the compariſon 
beyond our contemporafies, and look back 
to the generations of old, we ſhall have 
yet farther cauſe to acknowledge God's 
great indulgence: to us. Abrabam tho the 
friend of God, was not exempted from ſe- 
Vere 
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vere trials; he was firſt made to wander 
from his Country, and betake himſelf to 
a kind of vagrant life, was a long time 
ſuſpended from the bleſſing of his deſired 
off ſpring, and when at laſt his beloved 
Iſaac was obtain d, it caus d a domeſtick 
jarr, which he was fain to compoſe by 
the expulſion of Iſhmael, tho his ſon alſo. 
But what a conteſt may we think there 
was in his own bowels, when that rigorous 
task was impoſed on him of ſacrificing his 
Iſaac? and tho his faith gloriouſly truumph't 
over it, yet ſure there could not bea great- 
er preſſure upon humane nature. - David, 
the man after God's own heart, is no leſs 
ſignal for his afflictions than for his piety ; 
he was for a great while an exile from his 


Country, and (which he moſt bewailed) 


from the Sanctuary, by the perſecutions 
of Saul: and after he was ſetled in that 
throne to which God's immediate aſſigna- 
tion had intitled him, what a ſucceſſion 
of calamities had he in his own family? 
The inceſtuous rape of his Daughter, the 
retaliation of that by the as unnatural 
murder of Amnon, and that ſeconded by 
another no leſs barbarous conſpiracy of 
Abſolom againſt himſelf, his expulſion from 
Jeruſalem, the baſe revilings of Shimez, 


and 
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and finally the loſs of that darling ſon 
in the act of his fin, A cluſter of af- 
flictions in compariſon whereof the moſt 
of ours are but like the gleanmgs (as the 
Prophet ſpeaks) after the vintage us done. 
It were indeed endleſs to inftance in 
all the ſeveral fore-fathers of our Faith 
before Chriſt's Incarnation, the Apoſtle 
gives us a brief, 'but a very comprehenſive 
compendium of their ſufferings, They had 
trial of cruel mockings, and ſcourgings ; yea 
moreover, of bonds and impriſonments : they 
were ſtoned, were ſawn aſunder, were tempt- 
ed, were ſlam with the ſword: they wan- 
dred about in ſheep-skins, and goat-skins, 
being deſtitute , afflicted, tormented: they 
wandred in deſerts, and in mountains, and 
in dens, and in caves of the earth, Hebr. 11. 
36, 37, 38. And if we look on the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, we ſhall ſee them, per- 
fectly the counterpart to them, their pri- 
vileges conſiſted not in any immunities 
from calamities; for their whole lives were 
ſcenes of ſufferings. St. Paul gives us an 
account of his own, in labours more abun- 
dant, in ſtripes above meaſure, in priſons more 
frequent, in deaths oft: of the Fews fioe 
times received I fourty ſtripes ſave one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 1 
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floned, thrice T ſuffer d ſhipwrack, a night 


and a day have I been in the dbep, in journey- 


ing often, &c. 2 Cor. 11. 23, &c. and if his 


ſingle hardſhips roſe thus high, what may 
we think the whole ſam of all his fellow- 


labourers amounted to together, with that 


noble Army of Martyrs who ſealed their 
faith with their blood; of whoſe ſiffet- 
ings Ecclefraſtich hiſtory gives us ſuch aſto- 
niſhing relations? 

11. AND now being compaſſed about 
with ſo great a cloud of witneſſes, the Apo- 
ſtle's inference is very irreftagable, let us 
run with patience the race that 1s ſet be- 
fore us; Heb. 12. 1. But yet it is more 
ſo, if we proceed on to that conſideration 
he adhoiris, Looking unto Feſus the Author 


and finiſher of our faith, who for the j| 


that was ſet before him, endur d the croſs, 
deſpiſing the ſhame, ver. 2, 3. Indeed if we 
conteinplate him in the whole courſe of 
his life, we ſhall find him rightly ſtiled 
by the prophet, à man of ſorrows, Iſai. 53, 
And as if he had charged himfelf with 
all our grief as well as our fins, there is 
ſcarce any human 1 we may 
not find exemplified in him. Dos any 
complain of the lowneſs and poverty of 
his condition? Alas, his whole life a 
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ſtate of indigence: he was forced to be an 
in- mate with the beaſts, be laid in a ſtable 
at his birth, and after himſelf profeſſes 
that he had not where to lay his head, Luke 
9. 58. Is any opprelt with infamy and re- 
proach? he may ſee his Saviour accus d as 
a glutton and a wine-bibber, Luke 7. 34. 
a 1538 Joh. 10. 33. 4 Sorcerer, Mat. 
12. 24. a perverter of the nation, Luk. 23. 2. 
Vea, to ſuch a ſordid lowneſs had they 
ſunk his repute, that a ſeditious thief and 
murderer was thought the more eligible 
perſon, not this man but Barabbas, John 
18. 40. And finally all this ſcene of indig- 
nities, clos d with the ſpightful pageantry 
of mockery acted by the ſoaldiers, Mat, 27. 
28. and yet the more barbarous inſult- 
ings of Prieſts and Scribes, ver. 41. Is any 
man deſpiſed or deſerted by his friends? 
he was contemned by his country-men, 
thought frantick by his friends, betray d by 
one of his diſciples, abandon'd by all, un- 
leſs that one who followed him longeſt, 
to renounce him the moſt ſhamefully by 
a three-fold abjuration. Nay, what is in- 
finitely more than this, he ſeem d deſert- 
ed by God alſo, as is witneſſed by that 
doleful exclamation, My God, my God, why 
haſt thou forſaken me? Mat. 27. 46, Is 2 
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diſſatisfied with his hardſhips or labo- 


riouſneſs of his life? let him remember 
his Sayiour's was not a life of delicacy or 
eaſe: he was never entred in thoſe Acade- 
mies of kixury, where men are gorgeouſly 
apparell d and live delicately, Luke 7. 25. but 
he was brought up under the mean roof 
of a 2 and conſequently ſubject- 
ed to all the lowneſs of ſuch an educa- 
tion. His initiation to his Prophetick of- 
fice was with the miraculous ſeverity of a 
fourty days faſt, and in his diſcharge of 
it, we find him in perpetual labours, go- 
ing about doing good, Acts 10. 38. and that 
not in triumph, like a Prince beſtowing 
his largeſſes, but in weary peregrinations, 
never riding but once, and that only up- 
on a borrow'd beaſt, and to fulfill a pro- 
pheſy, Mat. 21. . Do's any man groan un- 
der ſharp and acute pains? let him conſider 
what his Redeemer endured, how in his 
infancy at his circumciſion, he offer d the. 
firſt- fruits, as an earneſt of that bloody 
vintage, when he trod the wine preſs alone, 
Iſai. 63. 3. Let him attend him thro all 
the ſtages of his direful paſſion, and be- 
hold his arms pinioned with rough cords, 
his head ſmote with a reed, and torn with 


his crown of thorns, his back ploughed 
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with thoſe long furrows (Pſalm 129. 3.) 
the ſcourges had made; his macerated 
feeble body oppreſt with the weight of 
his croſs, and at laſt rackt and extended on 
it; his hands and feet, thoſe nervous and 
conſequently moſt ſenſible parts tranſ- 
fixt with nails, his whole body faſtned to 
that accurſed tree, and expoſed naked to 
the air in a cold ſeaſon; his throat parch- 
ed with thirſt, and yet more afflicted 
with that vineger and gall wherewith 
they pretended to relieve him; and final- 
ly his life expiring amidſt the full ſenſe 
- of the accurate torments. Laſtly, dos 
any man labour under the bittereſt of all 
ſorrows, importunate temptations to, or a 
wounded ſpirit for ſin? even here alſo he 
may find that he has an high Priuft who 
hath been touched with the ſeuſe of bis infir- 
mities, Heb. 4. 15. He was violently aſ- 
ſaulted with a ſucceſſion of temptations, 
Mat. 4. and we cannot doubt but. Satan 
would on him employ the utmoſt of his 
skill. Nor was he leſs oppreſt with the bur- 
den of fin, ours I mean, tho not his own. 
What may we think were his: apprehen- 
ſions in the Garden, when he ſo earneſtly 
deprecated that which was his whole er- 
rand into the World? What a dreadful 


preſ- 
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preſſure was that which wrung from him 
that bloody ſweat, and caſt him into that 
inexplicable agony, the horror whereof 
was beyond the comprehenſions of any 
but his who felt it? And finally how 
amazing was the ſenſe of divine wrath, 
which extorted that ſtupendous com- 
plaint, that ſtrong cry on the croſs, Heb. 
5. 7. the ſharp accent whereof, if it do a- 
right ſound on our hearts, muſt certainly 
quite overwhelm our loudeſt groans? And 
now certainly I may ſay with Pilate, Ecce 
homo, behold the man, or rather with a 
more divine Author, bold F ever there 
were ſorrows liis unto hit ſorrome, Lam. 1. 12. 
12. ANDd ſure it were but a reaſonable 
inference, that which we find made by 
Chriſt himſelf, F theſe things be done in a 
green tree, what ſhall be done in the dry? Luk. 
23. 31. If an imputative guilt could nou- 
riſh ſo ſcorching a flame, pull down io 
ſevere a wrath, what can we expect who 
are meerly made up of combuſtible mat- 
ter, whoſe proper perſonal ſins cry for 
vengeance? Sure were we to judge by hu- 
mane meaſures, we ſhould reckon to have 
more than a double portion of our Savi- 
our's ſufferings entail d upon us: yet ſuch is 
the efficacy of his, that they have _ 
3122 | mut 
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muted for ours, and have left us only ſuch 
a ſhare, as may evidence our relation to our 
crucified Lord: ſuch as may ſerve only for 
badges and cognizances to whom we re- 
tain; For alas, let the moſt afflicted of us 
weigh our ſorrows with his, how abſurdly 
unequal will the compariſon appear ?' And 
therefore as the beſt expedient to baffle 
our mutinies, to ſhame us out of our re- 
pinings, let us often draw this uneven pa- 
rallel, confront our petty uneaſineſſes with 


his unf peakable torments; and ſure tis 


impoſſible but our admiration and grati- 
tude muſt ſupplant our impatiencies. 
13. THIS is indeed the method to 
which the Apoſtle directs us, Conſider him 
zhat endured ſuch contradicion of ſinners a. 
gainſt himſelf, 22. be. weary and faint in 
Jour mindt: ” 
Heb. 12. 3, 4. Was he contradicted, and 
ſhall we expect to be humor d and com- 
ply d with? Did he reſiſt to blood, and ſhall 
we th ink thoſe preſſures intolerable, which 
force only a few tears from us? This is ſuch 
an unmanly niceneſs, as atterly makes us 
unfit to follow the Captain of bur Salva- 
tion. What a ſouldier is he like to make, 
that will take no ſhare of the hazards and 


hardſhips. of his General? Honeſt Uriab 


would 


not yet reſſted unto blood 
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would not take the lawful ſolaces of his 
own houſe, upon the conſideration that 
his Lord Foab (tho but his fellow ſubject) 
lay encamped in the open fields, 2 Sam. 11. 
11. yea, tho he was ſent by him from the 
Camp. And ſhall we baſely forſake ours 
in purſuit of our eaſe? He is of a dege- 
nerous ſpirit, whom the example of his ſu- 
periour will not animate. Plutarch tells us, 
that Cato marching thro the deſarts, was 
ſo diſtreſt for water, that a ſmall quantity 
was brought to him in an helmet as a great 
prize, which he refuſing, becauſe he could 
not help his ſouldiers to the like, they were 
ſo.tranſported with that generoſity, that 
it extinguiſh't the ſenſe of their thirſt, and 
they were aſhamed to complain of what 
their Leader voluntarily endur'd for their 
ſakes. And ſurely we extremely diſcredit 
our inſtitution, if we cannot equal their 
ingenuity, and follow ours with as great 
alacrity thro all the difficulties he has 
traced before us, and for us. 

14. Nok let us think to excuſe our 
ſelves upon the impotency of our fleſh, 
which wants the aſſiſtance which his di- 
vinity gave him: for that plea is ſuper- 
ſeded by the fore - mention d examples of 
the Saints, men of like paſſions with 8 

| who 
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who not only patiently, but — en- 
dur d all tribulations; by which it appears, 
it is not impoſſible to our nature, with 
thoſe aids of grace which are common to 
us with them: for certainly the difference 
between them and us, is not ſo much in 
the degrees of the aids, as in the diligence 
of employing them. Let us therefore, as 
the Apoſtle adviſes, lift up the hands which 
hang down, and the feeble knees, Heb. 12. 12. 
and with. a noble emulation follow thoſe 
heroick patterns they have ſet ns. And ſince 
we ſee that even thoſe favourites of hea- 
ven have ſmarted ſo ſeverely, let us never 
dream of an immunity; but whenever we 
find our ſelves inchning to any ſuch flat- 
tering hope, let every one of us upbraid 
our ſelves in thoſe terms the Fews did our 
Saviour, rt thou greater than Abraham, and 
the Prophets, whom makeſt thou thy ſelf? 
Joh. 8. 53. Nay, we may deſcend lower, and 
take in not only all the inferiour Saints 
of former times, but all thoſe our con- 
temporaries in ſufferings, which are moſt 
within our view, and may ask the Apo- 
ſtle's queſtion, wheat then? are we better than 
they? Rom. 3. 9. If we think we are, tis 
certain we are ſo much worſe by that info- 
lence ; and if we confeſs we are not, _ 
2 what 
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what ſcore can we pretend to be better 
treated? To conclude; let us not pore 
only upon our peculiar evils, but atten- 
tively look about us, and conſider what 
others endure: and fince in frolicks we 
can ſport our ſelves with many uneaſi- 
neſſts for company ſake, let us not be 
more puſillanimous in our ſoberer moods, 
but every man cheerfully take his turn in 
bearing the common burden of morta- 
lity, till we put off both it and it's apen- 
dages together, when this mortal ſhall put 
on immortality, 1 Cor. 15. 54. 
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SECT. X. 


of pee aids for the gaining 
| 3 * Contentment. 


. W E have now paſt thro' all thoſe 
| conſiderations we at firſt pro- 
pos d, and may truſt the conſidering Rea- 
der to make his own collections: yet be- 
cauſe impatience is the vice that has been 
all this while arraigned, I am to fore-ſee 
if poſſible, that thoſe who have the 
greateſt degree of that, may be the leaſt 
willin ng to attend the whole proceſs; and 
therefore I think it may not be amiſs, for 
their eaſe, to ſuit and reduce all into ſome _ 
. ſhort directions and rules for the acquir- 
ing contentment. 
2. Tas firſt and moſt fundamental is, 
the mortifying our pride, which as it is 
the ſeminary of moſt ſins, ſo eſpecially 
this of repining. Men that are highly o- 
pinion d of themſelves, are commonly un- 
ſatisfiable: for how well ſoever they are 
treated, they ſtill think it ſhort of their 
merits. Princes have often 5 
chis 
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this in thoſe who have done them ſignal 
ſervices; but God finds it in thoſe who 
have done him none, and we expect he ſhall 
diſpenſe to us according ro thoſe. falſe 
eſtimates we put upon our ſelyes. There- 
fore he that aſpires to Content, muſt firſt 
take truer meaſures of Limſelf, muſt con- 
ſider, that as he was nothing till God gave 
him a being, ſo all that he can produce 
from that being, is God's by original right, 
and therefore can pretend to nothing of 
reward: ſo that whatever he receives, is 
ſtill upon the account of a new bounty; 
and to complain that he has no more, is 
like the murmurs of an unthankful debtor, 
who would ftill encreaſe thoſe ſcores - 
which he knows he can never pay. | 
3. IN the ſecond place, let every man 
conſider how many bleſſings ( notwith- 
ſtanding his no claim to any) he daily en- 
joys: and whether thoſe he ſo impatiently 
raves after, be not much inferior to them. 
Nay, let him ask his own heart, whether 
he would quit all thoſe he has, for them 
he wants; and if he would not, (as I ſup- 
poſe no man in his wits would, thoſe wits 
being part of the barter) let him then judge 
how unreaſonable his repinings are, when 


himſelf confeſſes he has the better part of 
Z 2 worldly 
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worldly happineſs, and never any man 
living had all. 

4. IN the third place therefore let him 
ſecure his duty of thankfulneſs for thoſe 
good things he hath, and that will inſen- 
fibly undermine his impatiencies for the 
reſt, it being impoſſible to be at once 


thankful and murmuring. To this pur- 


pole it were very well, if he would keep 
a ſolemn catalogue of all the bounties, 
protections, and deliverances he has re- 
ceived from God's hand, and every night 
examine what acceſſions this day has 


. brought to the ſum : and he that did this, 


would undoubtedly find ſo many incita- 


tions to gratitude, that all thoſe to dil- 


content would be ſtifled in the croud. 
And ſince acknowledgement of God's mer- 
cles is all the tribute he exacts for them, 


we muſt certainly look on that as an in- 


diſpenſable duty: and therefore he that 
finds that God ſhortens his hand, ſtops 
the efflux of his bounty towards him, 
ſhould reflect on himſelf, whether he be 
not behind in that homage by which he 
holds, and have not by we unthankful- 
neſs turn d away good things from him, Ela. 
59. 8. Andi 4. find it ſo rs alas is 
there that may not?) he cannot ſure for 

ſhame 
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ſhame complain, but muſt in prudence 
reinforce his gratitude for what 1s left, 
* th beſt means to recover what he has 
olt, | 

5. BUT his murmurs will yet be more 
amazingly filenc'd, if in the fourth place 
he compares the good things he enjoys 


with the ill he has done, Certainly this is 


a molt infallible cure for our impatiencies, 
the holieſt man living being able to ac- 
cuſe himſelf of ſuch fins, as would accord- 
ing to all humane meaſures of equity for- 
feit all bleſſings, and pull down a greater 
weight of judgement than the moft miſe- 
rable groan under. Therefore as before 
I adviſed to keep a catalogue of benefits 
receiv d, ſo here it would be of uſe to draw 
up one of fins committed. And doubtleſs 
he that confronts the one with the other, 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed to find them 
both ſo numerous; equally wondring at 
God's mercy in continuing his bleſſings, 
in deſpight of all his provocations, and 
at his own baſeneſs in continuing his pro- 
| vocations, in deſpight of all thoſe bleſ- 
ſings. Indeed, tis nothing but our affect- 
ed ignorance of our own demerits, that 
makes it poſſible for us to repine under 
the ſevereſt of Gods diſpenſations. Would 

we 
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we but ranſack our hearts, and ſee all the 
abominations that lie there, nay, would 
the moſt of us but recolleCt thoſe barefac d 


crimes which even the world can wit- 


neſs againſt us, we ſhould find more than 
enough to balance the heavieſt of our preſ- 
fures. When therefore by our impatient 


ſtrugglings we fret and gall our ſelves un- 
der our burdens, let us interrogate our 


ſouls in the words of the Prophet, V 
doth a living man complain, a man for t 


punt t of hu fins? Lam. 3. 39. Let us 
-not ſpend our breath in murmurs and out- 
cries, which will only ſerve to provoke 


more ſtripes: but let us ſearch and try our 
ways, and turn again to the Lord, v. 40. dili- 


| uy ſeek out that accurſed thing which 


as cauſed our diſcomfeiture, Fo/. 7. and 
by the remoyal of that, prepare the way 


for the acceſs of mercy. But alas, how 


prepoſterous a method do we take in our 


afflictions? We accule every thing but 
what we ought ; furiouſly fly at all the ſe- 


cond cauſes of our calamity, nay, too of- 
ten at the firſt, by impious diſputes of pro- 
vidence; and in the mean time, as Fob 
ſpeaks, the root of the matter ij found in us, 


Job 19. 28. we ſhelter and protect in 


our boſoms the real Author of our miſe- 
25 IS ries. 
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ries. The true way then to allay the ſenſe 
of our ſufferings, is to ſharpen that of our 
fins. The prodigal thought the meaneſt 
condition in his father's family a prefer- 
ment, Make me one of thy hired: ſervants, 
Luk. 15. 19. And if we have his penitence, 
we ſhall have his ſubmiſſion alſo, and 
calmly attend God's diſpoſals of us. 
6. As every man in his affliction is to 
look inward, on his own heart, ſo alſo up- 
ward, and conſider by whoſe providence 
all events are order d. 1s there any evil 
(i. e. of puniſhment) in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it? Amos 3. 6. and what 
are we worms that we ſhould diſpute with 
him? Shall a man contend with his Maker? 
Let the potſherd ſtrive with the potſherds of 
the earth, 11a. 45. 9. And as his power is 
not to be controll d, ſo neither is his ju- 
ſtice to be impeach d. Shall not the judge of 
all the earth do right ? Gen. 18. 25, And 
where we can neither reſiſt nor ap 
what have we to do but humbly to ſub- 
mit? Nor are we only compell d to it by 
neceſſity, but induced and invited by in- 
tereſt; ſince his diſpenſations are directed 
not barely to aſſert his dominion, but to 
evidence his paternal care over us. He 
diſcerns our needs, and accordingly 22 
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plies to us. The benignity of his nature 
permits him not to take delight in our di- 
ſtreſſes, he doth not afflitt willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men: Lam. 3. 33. and 


therefore whenever he adminiſters to us 


a bitter cup, we may be ſure the ingre- 
dients are medicinal, and ſuch as our infir- 
mities require. He dares not truſt our in- 
temperate appetites with unmixt proſpe- 
rities, the luſhiouſneſs whereof, tho. it 
may. pleaſe our palats, yet like St. Fohn's 
book, Rev. 10. 9. that hony in the mouth 
may prove gall in the bowels, ingender the 
moſt fatal diſeaſes. Let us therefore in 
our calamities not conſult with fleſh and 
blood, Gal. 1. 16, (which the more it 1s 
bemoand, the more it complains) but 
look to the hand that ſtrikes; and aſſure 
our ſelves, that the ſtripes are not more 
ſevere, than he ſees neceſſary in order to 
our good: and fince they are ſo, they 
ought in reaſon to be our choice as well as 
his; and not only Religion, but ſelt-love 
will prompt us to ſay, with old Ely, it is the 
Lord, let im do what ſeemeth him good. 
1 Sam. 3. 18. But alas, we do not underſtand 


what is our intereſt ; becauſe we do not 


rightly underſtand what we are our elves. 
We conſider our ſelves meerly in our ani- 
| mal 
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mal being, our bodies and thoſe ſenſitive 
faculties veſted in them; and when we are 
invaded there, we think we are undone, 
tho that breach be made only to relieve 
that diviner part within us, beſieg d and 
oppreſt with the fleſh about it (for ſo God 
knows it too often is;) or if we do not con- 
ſider it in that notion of an enemy, yet 
at the utmoſt eſtimate, the body is to the 
ſoul but as the garment to the body, a 
decent caſe or cover: now what man (not 
ſtark frantick) would not rather have his 
clothes cut than his fleſh > and then by the 
rate of proportion, we may well queſtion 
our own ſobriety, when we repine that 
our ſouls are ſecured at the coſt of our bo- 
dies, and that is certainly the worſt, the 
unkindeſt deſign, that God has upon us; 
and our impatient reſiſtences ſerve only 
to fruſtrate the kind, and medicinal part 
of afflictions, but will not at all reſcue us 
from the ſevere. Our murmurings may 
ruin our ſouls, but will neyer ayert any 
of our outward calamities. 
7. A ſeventh help to contentment is to 
have a right eſtimate of the world, and the 
common ftate of humanity : to conſider 
the world but as a ſtage, and our ſelves but 
as actors and to reſolve that it is very 2 
| Aa dle 
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tle material what part we play, ſo we do 


it well. A Comedian may get as much ap- 


plauſe by acting the Slave as the Conque- 


ror; and he that acts the one to day, may to 


morrow reverſe the part, and perſonate the 


other. So great are the violſſitudes of the 


„ world, that there is no building any firm 


| hopes upon it. All the certainty we have 
of it, is, that in every condition it has it's 


uneaſineſſes: ſo that when we court a 
change, we rather ſeek to vary than end 
our miſeries. And certainly he that has 


well impreſt upon his mind the yanity and 


vexation of the world, cannot be much 
ſurpriſed at any thing that befalls him in 
it. We expect no more of any thing 
but to do it's kind: and we may as well be 


2; angry that we cannot — the lions to 


- - our cribs, or fix the win 
point, as that we cannot ſecure our ſelves 


to a certain 


from dangers and diſappointments in this 
rough and mutable world. We are there- 


fore to lay it as an infallible maxim, that 


in this vale of tears, every man muſt meet 
with ſorrows and diſaſters: and then ſure 
we may take our peculiar with evenneſs 
of temper, as being but the natural conſe- 
quent of our being men. And tho poſſibly 
we may every one of us think a to 
21 haye 
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have a double portion, yet chat is uſually 


from the deceitful compariſon we make 
of our ſelves with others. We take the 


magnifying glaſſes of diſcontent and envy, 
when we view our own miſeries and others 
felicities; but look on our ęnjoyments 
and their fafferiggs thro. the contracting 


opticks of ingratitude and in : 
and whilſt we do thus, tis impoſſible but 


| — ors 2 our o — 1 
e that will compare to good purpoſe, 
muſt do it k6aeſtly and —. ; —— N 
view his neighbours calamities with the 
ſame attention he do's his own, and his : 
own comforts with the ſame he do's his 
neighbours; and then many of the great 


ſeeming inequalities would come pretty 


near a level. : 


3. Bur even where they do not, it, in 
the eighth place, deſerves. however to be 
ow ill natur d a thing it is for 
any man to think himſelf more miſerabe 
becauſe another is happy: and yet this is 
the very thing, by which alone many men 


conſider d, 


o 


have made themſelves wretched : for ma- 


ny have created wants, meerly from the 


envious contemplation of other men's a- 
bundance. And indeed there is nothing 
more diſingenuous, or (to go higher) more 
be! | K's - Dia- 
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Diabolical, Lucifer was happy enongh 
in his original ſtate, yet could not think 
' himſelf ſo, becauſe he was not Ike the moſt 
high, Iſa. 14.14 And when by that inſo- 
lent ambition he had forteited bliſs, it has 
ever fince been an aggravation of his tor- 
ment, that mankind 1s afſumed to a capa- 
city of it; and accordingly he makes it 
the deſign of his envious induſtry to de- 
feat him. Now how perfectly are the two 
firſt parts of this copy tranſcrib d, by thoſe 
who firſt cannot be ſatisfied with any infe- 
riour degree of proſperity, and then whet 
their impatiencies with other men's enjoy- 
ments of what they cannot attain? And tis 
much to be doubted, that they who go thus 
far may compleat the parallel, and endea- 
vour when they have opportunity to un- 
dermine that happineſs they envy. There- 
fore ſince Satan is ſo apt to' impreſs his 
whole image, where he has drawn any of 
his lineaments, it concerns us warily to 
guard our ſelves ; and by a Chriſtian ſym- 
pathy with our brethren, reſoyce with them 
that do rejoyce, Rom. 12, 15. make the 
comforts of others an allay, not an im- 
provement of our own miſeries. Charity 
has a ſtrange magnetick power, and at- 
tracts the concerns of our brethren to us, 

—— e and 
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and he that has that in his breaſt can never 


want refreſhment, whilſt any about him 


are happy; for by adopting their intereſt, 
he ſhares in their joys. Jethro, tho an a- 
lien, rejoyced for all the good God had done to 
Ifrael, Exod, 18. 9. — 


will ſtill find ſomething to balance his own 
ſufferings. 


9. LE T him that aſpires to content- 


ment ſet bounds to his deſire. Tis our 
common fault in this affair, we uſually 
begin at the wrong end; enlarge our 
defires as hell, and cannot be ſatisfied,” Hab. 
2. 5. and then think God uſes us ill, if he 
do not fill our inſatiable appetites: where- 
as if we would confine our expectations to 
thoſe things which we need, or he has pro- 
mis d, there are few of us who would not 
find them abundantly anſwer d. Alas, how 
few things ate there which our nature (if 
not ſtimulated by fancy and luxury) re- 
quires? And how rare 1s .it to find them 
who want thoſe ? Nay, who haye not many 
additionals for delight and pleaſure? And 
yet Gods promiſe under the Goſpel ex- 
tends only to thoſe neceſſaries: for where 


Chriſt aſſures his diſciples that 2h ſe 750 


why ſhould not 
we have as ſenſible a concurrence with 
our fellow Chriſtians? And he that has ſo, 
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| foal be added unto thei, Mat 6. 33. the con- 
text apparently reſtrains -theſe things to 
meat and drink and clothing. Therefore 
take no thought for the, life at you ſhall cat, 


or what you ſhall dri (, nor pet r the body 
what you ſhall bg Yale 2 25. Now what 
pretence hade we to glaim more than our 


Charter gives us? Ged never articled with 


the ambitioustd give him honours, or with 


the covetous te Hill his baggs, or with the 
Voluptuous to feed "hs. luxuries. Let us 
_ - - therefore, if *we expect to be ſatisfied, 


modeſtly confine out deſires within the 
Jumits- he has fet us: and: then every acceſ- 


ion which he —_— will appear (what 
_— is) a largeſs. an bounty. Bar bh our 


appetites are boundleſs, and ratherftretcht 


--* than filld with our ac queſts, what poſſi- 
. bility is there of their 1 And 


when we im e God for it; we do but 
aſſign him ſuch a task as the Poets made 
a repreſentation of their hell, the filling 
a ſieve with water, or the rolling a ſtone 
up a precipice. a 

10. A great expedient; for content- 


bo ment, is to confine our thoughts to the 


preſent, and not let them looſe to fu- 
ture events. Would we but do this, we 
might ſhake off a great nas of our — 

n bd 
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den: for we often Fap fantaſtick. loads + 


upon our ſelves, by anxious pre ſages .- FM 5 x 1 
things which perhaps will never happen 


and yet ſink more under them; than under 
the real weight*tl\t. is «Qyally upon us. 
And this is certai one of the greateſt 
follies imaginable :*# + 


to meet it; we {ſhall 


to torment himfelf with" that which will 
never be ;. to create. engines of tortures, 


and by ſüch aerial afflictions, make him 


ſelf as lerable ; as the moſt real ones could 
do? Arid truly this is all that we uſually get 


by our fore: ſights. Pre viſion is one of Gods 


attributes, and he niocks at all our pre- 
tences to it, by a. frequent defeating of 


all our fore- caſts. He do's it often in our 


hopes, ſome little croſs: — ma- 


ny times demoliſhes thoſe goodly machins 


we raiſe to our ſelves. And he do's it no 
leſs in our fears” thoſe ills we ſolemnly 
expected often baulk us, and others from 
an unexpected coaſt ſuddenly invade us. 
And ſince we are ſo blind, To * 

| 8 et 


„either the evil will 
come or it will not Gat 3 it Will, tis ſure no 
ſuch deſireable gueſt iat we fhould go out 

el it time enough 
when it falls on ug, WwE. ned not project 8 


to anticipate our ſents: ir: but if it will 
not, what extreſi madneſs is it for a man 


— — — — 
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let us never take upon us to be ſcouts, to 
diſcover danger at a diſtance (for tis mani- 
fold odds we ſhall only bring home falſe 
alarms ;) but let us reſt our ſelves upon that 
maſt. admirable Aphoriſm of our bleſſed 
Lord, Suffic:ent unto the day u the evil thereof, 
Mat. 6. 34. apply our ſelves with Chri- 
ſtian courage to bear the preſent, and 
leave God either to augment or diminiſh, 
as he ſees fit, for the future. Or if we will 
needs be looking forward, let it be in o- 
bedience, not contradiction, to our duty; 
let us entertain our ſelves with thoſe fu- 


fturities which we are ſure are no Chime- 


ra s, death, and judgment, heaven, and hell. 
The nearer we draw theſe things to our 
view, the more inſenſible will all inter- 
medial objects be; they will deceive our 
ſenſe of preſent, and much more fore - ſtall 
the apprehenſion of future evils: for tis 
our neglect of things eternal, that leaves 
us thus at leaſure for the tranſitory. 

11. IN the laſt place let us in all our 
diſtreſſes ſuperſede our anxieties and ſo- 
licitudes, by that moſt effectual remedy 
the Apoſtle preſcribes, I any man afflitted * 
let him pray. Jam. 5. 13. And this ſure 
is a moſt rational preſcription : for alas, 

what elfe can we do towards the redreſs 
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of our grief We who ate fo impotent, that 
we have not power over the moſt delpi⸗ 
cable excreſcence of our own body, can- 
not make one hair white or black, Mat. 5. 36. 
what can we do towards the new mould- 
ing our condition, or modelling things 
without us? Our ſolicitudes ſerve on 
to bind out burdens fafter upon us, but 
this expedient of prayer will certainly re- 
lte te ns; cal upon ie, fays God, in the 
tithe of trouble, and I will hear thee, and 
thou foalt praiſe me, Pfal. 5o. 15. When 
ever therefore we are finking in the 
_ floods of affliction, Tet us thus ſapport out 
ſelves by repreſenting our wants unto our 
oe Lord,; cry utito him, as St. Perer 
id, Mat. 14. 30. and he will rake as by the 
band, aul bethe wind never fo boſſterbus of = 
contrary, preferve tis from finking : the 
waves or billows of this troubleſome 
world, wilt ſerve bat to toſs us cloſer into 
his arms, who cart with a word appeaſe the 
rougheſt tempeſt; or reſcue from it. O let 
us not then be fo unkind to our ſelves, 
as to neglect this infallible means of our 
deliverance! but with the Pſalmiſt, take 
our refu 97 under the ſhadow of the divine 
wings, Ht the calamity be over-paſt , Plalm 
57. 1. And as this is 4 fare expedient - 
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„ *- All our real important afflictichs, is it 
+. *;,* a good teſt by which to by what are ſo. 

Me ate often peeyiſh. and difqadetet at 


rels of our 
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be cannot think fit to harbour them, 
but muſt for ſhame diſmiſs them, ſince 
By they are ſuch, as he dare not ayow to 
him, from whom alone he can expect 
relief. God always pities our real mi- 
ſeries, but our imaginary ones dare 
not demand it. Let us not then create 
ſuch. diſeaſes to our ſelves, as we can- 
not. declare to our Phyſician: and when 
thoſe are precluded, for all the reſt St. 
A 328 | Pauls 
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Paul 8 Fechip . 7475 rp Bi care- 
ful fo e in every thing DIES 
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let Bn Mgr 5 be nat known to "God, 
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Of Rejfgnation. 


. N D now amidſt ſuch variety of re- 
ceipts, twill be hard to inſtance any 

one ſort of calamity which can eſcape 
their efficacy, if they be but duly apply d. 
But indeed we have generally a compen- 
dious way of fruſtrating all remedies by 
never making uſe of them: like fantaſtick 
pon we are well enough content to 
ave our diſeaſe diſcourſt, and medicines 
— X but when the Phyſick comes, 
ve ſtill ſome pretence or other to pro- 
tract the taking it, But I ſhall beſeech the 
Reader to conſider, that counſels are not 
charms, to work without any cooperation 
of the concern d perſon: they muſt be ad- 
verted to, they muſt be ponder d and con- 
ider d, and finally they muſt be practis d, 
or elſe the utmoſt good they can do us, 
is to give us a few hours divertiſement in 
the reading: but they do us a miſchief 
that infinitely out- weighs it, for they im- 
W „ prove 


' 
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prove our guilts by the ineffective tender 
they make of reſcuing us from them, and 

leave us accountable not only for the ori- 
inal crimes, but for our obſtinate adhe- 
to them in ſpight of admonition. 

2. 1 ſay this, becauſe it is a little too 
notorious, that many take up books only 
as they do cards or dice, as an inftrument - - 
of diverſion. Tis a good entertainment 
of their curioſity to ſee what can be ſaid 
upon any ſubject, and be it well or ill 
handled, they can pleaſe themſelves e- 
qually with the ingenuity or ridiculouſ- 
neſs of the Compoſure, and when they 
have done this, they have done all they de- 
hgnd. This indeed may be tolerable in 
Romances and Play-books, but ſure it ill 
befits Divinity. And yet I fear it oftneſt 

happens there: for in the former ſome do 
project for ſome trivial improvements, as 
the embelliſhing of their ſtyle, the inſpi- 
riting of their fancies; and ſome men ' 
would ſcarce be able to drive their ped- 
ling trade of it, did they not thus ſweep -. 
the ſtage: but alas, how many books of 
piety are read, of which one cannot diſcern 
the leaſt tincture in men's converſations ! 
which ſure do's in agreat meaſure proceed 
from the want of a determinate _y in 
5 eir 
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their reading ; ;- men's practice being not 
apt to be leis rovers than their fpecula- 
tion. He Fhat takes à practical ſubject 
' in hand, muſt do it with a deſign to con- 
form his practice: to what he ſhall there 
be convincd to be his duty: and he that 
"2.3. - Comes not with *.this - probity of mind, 
. is not like to- ny benefted by his 
1 „ reading. 
3. BuT one a Wink hie thould 
be an unneceſſary caution at this time: 


intereſt, the inſtating him in the higheſt 

al nd moſt ſupreme key that this world 

can admit. Yet for all this fair probabili- 
ty, I doubt many will in this inſtance 
have the ſame indifference they have in 
their other, ſpiritual concerns. 


repining humor, is one of the moſt 


mankind: but yet as deformed people are 
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for ſince the intent of this tract, is only. 7 
to ſhew men the way to contentment, ee 

to be ſuppos d the Readers will be as much. 
"= in earneſt as-the writer can be; it being 
every man's proper and moſt important 


4. Tas true indeed that a querulous 3 . 
nicious, the moſt ugly habits incident to | f 
oft the moſt in love with themſelves, ſo 


this crooked piece of our temper is of all 
others the moſt indulgent to it ſelf; Me- 
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lancholy is 7 moſt ſtubbotn and untra- 1 3 
ctable of all humors and: diſsontent being 3 25 - *of 
the offspring of chat, i takes: of that in- 
flextbihty :. S's accordingly: we'ſee how 5 5 5 0 
impreguable it often is, Againff all aſſaults 5 
of reaſon and religo 200. Jonah in a 
ſullen mood-would:juſizfig*his diſcontent 
even to GaGnyalel in ſpight of that 
calm reprœpf, gf thou well to: be angry? 
Jon. 4. 9. Wer he ard. well to be angry eden 
to the feat. Amid do we not frequently ſee 
men upon an impatience of ſome diſap- 
WIE Bo gh gtow-angry evenat their com- 
5 ? Their friends, their children, their 
meat their drink, every thing grows nau- 
ſeous to them, and in a frantick diſcontent, 
5 they, often. fling away thoſe thingy” which 
E7 : oo moſt valne. Beſides, this peoviſh' im- 
patience is of ſo aerial a diet, that tis ſcarce 
poſſible to ſtarve it. Twill nquriſh it ſelf | 
with Phantaſms and Chimera s ſuborn 
*. athouſand ſurmiſes and imaginary diſtreſ- 
ſez to abett it's pretences: and tho everx 
one of us can remonſtrate to another, the 
_  unreaſonableneſs: of this diſcontent; yet 
ſcarce any of us will draw the argument 
home, or ſuffer our ſelves to be convinced 
by what we urge as irrefragable to others. 
Nay farther, this humor is impatient of 


any 
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any diverſion, loves to converſe only with 
it ſelf. In bodily 
cure, are yet glad of allays and mitigations, 


bitter 


rn 


pains, men that deſpair of 


and ſtrive by all arts, to divert and de- 
ceive the ſenſe of their anguiſn; but in 
this diſeaſe of the mind, men cheriſſi and 
improve their torment, roll and chew the 
pill in their mouthes, that they may 
be ſure to have it's utmoſt flavor; and k 
devoting all their thoughis to the ſubject 


of their grief, keep up an uninterrupted 


ſenſe of n: as if they had the fame Ty- 
ranny for themſebves hie Caligula had 
for & and loved to feel themſelves 
die. „there is not a more abſurd 


— — in the world, than to heat 


men cry out of the weight, the mtolera- 
bleneſs of their — and yet graſp it 
as faſt as if their life were boand up in it; 
will not depofite it, no not for the ſmall- 
eſt breathing time. A ſtrange faſcina- 
tion ſure, and yet ſo frequent, that it 
ought to be the fundamental care of him 
that would cure men of their diſcontents, 


to bring them to ame, willingneſs of 
being cured. 


7. Ie may be this will look like fr. 
dox, and every man will be apt to ſay he 
wiſhes nothing more in earneſt, 2 to 
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be cured of his preſent diſcontent. He that 


is poor would be cured by wealth, he that 
is low and obſcure by honour and great- 
neſs: but ſo an hydropick perſon may ſay 
he deſires to have his thirſt cured by a per- 
petual ſupply of drink: yet all ſober 
people know, that that is the way only 
to increaſe it: but let the whole habit 
of the body be rectified, and then the 
thirſt will ceaſe of it ſelf, And certainly 
tis the very ſame in the preſent caſe : no 
outward acceſſions will ever ſaiisfie our 
cravings, Our appetites muſt be tam d and 
reduc'd, and then they will never be able 
to raiſe. tumults, or put us into mutiny 
and diſcontent. And he (and none but 
he) that ſubmits to this method, can truly 
be ſaid to deſire a cure. 
6. BUT he that thus atteſts the reality 
of his deſires, and ſeeks contentment in 
it's proper ſphere, may ſurely arrive to 
ſome conſiderable degrees of it. We find 
in all ages, men, that only by the dire- 
cxion of natural light, have calm d their 
diſquiets, and reaſond themſelves into 
contentment, even under great and ſen. 
ſible preſſures: men, who amidſt the acu- 
teſt torments, have ſtill preſerv d a ſere- 
nity of mind; and have fruſtrated con- 
oh Co tempts 
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tempts and reproaches by diſregarding 
them: and ſure we give a very ill account 
of our Chriſtianity, if we cannot do as 
much with it, as they did without it. 

7. I do not here propoſe ſuch a Stoical 
inſenſibility as makes no diſtinction of e- 
vents, which, tho it has been vainly pre- 
tended to by many, yet ſure was never 
attain d by any upon the ſtrength of diſ- 
courſe. Some natural dulneſs or caſual 
ſtupefaction muſt concur to that, and per- 
haps by doing ſo, has had the luck to be 
canoniz d for vertue. I mean only ſuch a 
ſuperiority of mind, as raiſes us above our 
ſufferings, tho it exemt us not from the 
ſenſe of them. We cannot porpoſe to 
our ſelves a higher pattern in any vertue 
than our bleſſed Lord; yet we ſee he not 
only felt that load under which he lay, 
but had the moſt pungent and quick 
ſenſe of it, ſuch as prompted thoſe earneſt 
deprecations, Father, F it be poſſible, let 
thus cup paſs ; yet all thoſe 2 
of his fleſh were ſurmounted by the re- 

ſignation of his * nevertheleſi not what 
1 Pag but what wilt, 21 22. And 
certainly he that in imitation of this pat- 
tern, dos in ſpight of all the reluctancies 
of his ſenſe, thus entirely ſubmit 2 
ow- 
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however he may be ſad, yet he is not im- 
patient; nor is he like to be ſad long, for 
to him that is thus refend, ligbt will 
ring up; Plal. 97. 11. ſome good Angel 
will be ſent like that to our Saviour to re- 
lie ve his diſconſolation. God will ſend 
either ſome outward allaies, or give ſuch 
interiour comforts and ſupports, as ſhall 
counterpoiſe thoſe afflictions he takes 
not off. | 
8. INDEED the grand deſign of God 
in correcting us, is (the ſame with that of 
a prudent parent towards his child) to. z- 
break our wills. That ſtubborn faculty will 
ſcarce bend with eaſie touches, and there- 
fore do's require ſome force: and when 
by that rougher handling, he has brought 
it to a pliantneſs, the work is done. Tis 
therefore our intereſt to cooperate with 
this defign ; to aſſiſt as much as we are able 
towards the ſubjugating this unruly part 
of our ſelves. This is that Sheba, 2 Sam. 20. | 
the ſurrendring of whom is God's expecta- | 
tion in all the cloſe fieges he lays to us. | 
Let us then be ſo wiſe, as by an early re- 
ſigning it to divert his farther hoſtilities, 
and buy our peace with him. 
9. AND truly this is the way, not only 
to gain peace with him, but our ſelves 
A” Gc2 too: 
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too: tis the uſurpation of our will over 
our reaſon, which breeds all the confu- 
ſion and tumults within our own breaſts, 
and there is no poſſibility of curbing its 
inſolence, but by putting it into ſafe cu- 
ſtody, committing it to him, who (as our 


Church teaches us) alone can order the 


unruly wills of finful men. Indeed, no- 
thing but experience can fully inform us 
of the ſerenity and calm of that ſoul, who 
has reſign'd his will to God. All care of 
chooſing for himſelf is happily ſuperſed- 


ed, he is tempted to no anxious forecaſts 


for future eyents, for he knows nothing 
can happen in contradiction of that ſu- 
preme will, in which he hath ſanctuary : 
which will certainly chooſe for him with 
that tenderneſs and regard, that a faithful 
Guardian would for his Pupil, an indul- 
gent Father-for his child that caſts it's ſelf 
into his arms. Certainly: there is not in 
the world ſuch an holy ſort of artifice, fo 
divine a charm to tye our God to us,as this 


of reſgning our ſelves to him. We find the 


Gibeonitet by yielding themſelves vaſlals 
to the fraelztes, had their whole army at 
their beck to reſcue them in their danger, 
Joſb. 10. 6. and can we think God is leſs con- 
ſiderate of his homagers and 1 
| No 
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No certainly: his honour as well as his com- 
paſſion is concern d in the relief of thoſe 
who have ſurrendred themſelves to him. 

10. FARTHER yet, when by reſgna- 
tion we have united our wills to God, we 
have quite changed the ſcene, and we 
who, when our wills ſtood ſingle, were 
lyable to perpetual defeats, in this bleſſed 
combination can never be croſt. When 
our will is twifted and involved with 
God's, the ſame Omnipotence which backs 
his will,do's alſo attend ours. God's will, we 
are ſure, admits of no controul, can never 
be reſiſted; and we have the ſame ſecurity 
for ours, ſo long as it concurs with it. 
By this means all calamities are unſting d, 
and even thoſe things which are moſt re- 
pugnant to our ſenſitive natures, are yet 
very agreeable to our ſpirits, when we 
conſider they are implicitely our own 
choice, ſince they are certainly his, whom 
we have deputed to elect for us. Indeed 
there can be no face of adverſity ſo avert- 
ing and formidable, which ſet in this 
light will not look amiable. We ſee daily 
how many uneaſineſſes and prejudices 
men will contentedly ſuffer in purſuit of 
their wills: and if we have really eſpou- 
{ed God's, made his will ours, we — 
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with as great ( nay far greater) alacrity 
embrace its diſtributions, how uneaſie 
ſoever to our ſenſe; our fouls will more 
acquieſce in the accompliſhment of the 
Divine will, than our fleſh can reluct to 
any ſevere effects of it. | 

11. HERE then is that footing of 
firm ground, on which whofoever can 
ſtand, may indeed do that which Archi- 
medes boaſted, move the whole world. 
He may as to himſelf ſubyert the whole 
courſe of ſublunary things, unvenom all 
thoſe calamities which are to others the 
gall of Afps; and in a farther ſenſe ve- 
rifie that Evangelical propheſy, of bear- 
ing ſwords into plough-ſbares, and fpears 
into pruning hooks : lai. 2. 4. The moſt 
hoftile weapons, the moſt adverſe events, 
{hall be. by him converted into inftru- 
ments of fertility, ſhall only adyance his 
ſpiritual growth. 

12. AND now who can chooſe but con- 
| feſs this a much more eligible ſtate, than 
to be always harraſſed with ſolicitudes 
and cares, perpetually either fearing fu- 
ture defeats, or bewailing the paſt? And 
then what can we call it leſs than mad- 
neſs or enchantment, for men to act ſo 
contrary to their own dictates, Lage bt 

| their 
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their very ſenſe and experience; to ſee 
and acknowledge the inexplicable felicity 
of a reſign d will, and yet perverſly to 
hold out theirs, tho they can get nothing 
by it, but the ſullen pleaſure of oppoſing 


God, and tormenting themſelves 2 Let 


us therefore, if not for our duty and eaſe, 
yet at leaſt for our reputation, the aſ- 
ſerting our ſelves men. of ſobriety and 
common ſenſe, do that which upon all 
theſe intereſts we are obliged; let us but 
give up our wills, and with them we ſhall 
certainly diveſt our ſelves of all our fruit- 
leſs anxieties, and caſt our burdens u 
him who invites us to do ſo. He who bears 
all our fins, will bear all our ſorrows, 
our griefs too: if we will be but content 
to depoſite them, he will relieve us from 
all thoſe opprefling weights, which make 
our ſouls cleave to the duſt, Plalm 119. 25. 
and will in exchange give us only his light, 
his pleaſant burden, Matt. 11. 30. In a 
word, there will be no care left for us, but 
that of keeping our ſelves in a capacity 
of his: let us but ſecure our love to him, 
and we are aſcertain d that all things ſball 
work together for our good, Rom. 8. 28. 
To conclude, Ræſgnation and Con- 


tentmen are vertues, not only of a near 
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cognation and reſemblance, but they are 
linked as the Cauſe and the Effect. Let 
us but make ſure of Reſgnation, and 
Content will flow in to us without our 
farther induſtry ; as on the contrary,whilſt 
our wills are. at defiance with God's, we 
ſhall always find things at: as great defi- 
ance with ours. All our ſubtilities or in- 
duftries will never mould them to our ſa- 
tisfactions, till we have moulded our 
ſelves into that plyant temper that we can 
cordially ſay, Ie 1 the Lora, let him do what 
ſeemeth him good, 1 Sam. 3. 18. 


The Chſe. © 


Te Chſe. 
I, HIS ſhort inſtitution of the Art 


of Contentment, cannot more na- 


turally, or more defirably draw to a con- „ 
cluſion, than in the reſort we have given 
it, in the boſom of divine Providence, 
The Roman Conquerors as the laſt pitch 
of all their triumphs, went to the Capi» 
tol, and laid their Garlands in the lap of = 
Jupiter: but the Chriſtian has an eaſier = 
way to Triumph, to put his Crown of | 
thorns (for that is the Trophy of his vi> _ 

ctories) within the arms of his gracious 
God; there lodge his fears, his wants, 


his ſorrows, and himſelf too, as in the 
beſt repoſitory, | 
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2, THE Goſpel command of not care- 1 
ing for the morrow, Matt. 6, 34. and being | 
careful for nothing, Philip, 4. 6. nakedly 1 


LES 


propos d, might ſeem the abandoning of 
us to all the calamities of life: but when 
we are directed to caſt all our careupon 
a gracious and all-powerful Parent, and 
are aſſured that he cares for us, 1 Pet. 5. 7. 
That tho a woman may forget her ſucking 
child, that foe * 7 5 
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of the ſon of her wo 12 gh will he not for- 
get his fires, J. 9. If, this wall 
abundantly ſaperſede all Avi and obje- 
ction. Whilſt worldly men truſt in an 

arm of fleſh, lay up treaſure on earth, a prey 
for ruft and moth, Matt. 6. 19. and a tor- 
ment to themſelves, Jam. 5. 3. the Chri- 
ſtian has Omnipotence for his ſupport, 
and à treaſure in heaven, where no thief 
roaches, nor moth corrupts, Matt. 6. 20. 
Whilſt bold inquirers call in queſtion 
God's fecret will, oblige him to their ſub 
or ſepralapſarian ſchemes, their abſolute 
or condittonal decrees, their grace fore- 
feen or predetermin d; the pious man with 
aweful acquieſcence fubrmts to that which 
is reveal d: reſolves for ever to obey, but 
never to diſpute; as knowing that the 
below d diſciple lean d on his Mafter's bo- 
— but tis the thief s and traytor s part 

_ about to rifle it. 

IT 1s ſurely a modeft demand in the 
behalf of God Almighty, that we ſhould 
allow him as much priviledge in his world, 
as every Peaſant claitns in his cottage; to 
be — there, and diſpoſe of his houf- 
hold as he thinks beſt : to ſay to thy man, 
Go, and he goeth: and to another, Come, 
and he cometh: and to his ſervant, Do thi, 


5 


—_ 


= Te Cloſe. a are 


and he dath it, Matt. 8. 9. And if we would 


afford him this liberty, there would be 
an immediate end put to all clamor and 
want | 

4. We make it our daily prayer that 
the will of God may be done in earth as it is 

in heaven, with a ready, ſwift, and unin- 
terrupted . conſtancy. As tis Giant-lake 
rebellion to ſet up our will againſt his, 
ſo is it mad perverſeneſs to ſet it up a- 
gainſt our own; be diſpleas d that our re- 
queſts are granted, and repine that his, 
and therewith our will is done. It were 
indeed not only good manners, but good 
policy, to obſerve the direction of the 
FHeathen, and follow God, not prejudge 


his determination by ours; but in a mo- 


deſt ſuſpenſion of our thoughts, Hearken 
what the Lord God will ſay concerning us, 


to his Saints that they turn not again, Plal. 


85. 8. = 


5. Ox however upon ſurpriſe we may 
indulge to a paſſionate affect ion, and dote 
our illegitimate off- ſpring, our dar- 


ling guilts or follies, as David did upon 
that Child, who was the price of Murder 


and Adultery: yet when the brat is taken 
from us, when the Child it dead, it will 
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become us to do as he did, riſe from our 
ſullen poſture on the earth, and worſhip 
in the houſe of the Lord, 2 Sam. 12, 20. It 
will behove us, as he ſays in another 
place, to /ay our hand upon our mouth, be- 
cauſe it was his. doing, Plalm 39. 10. and 
with holy Fob, Chap. 40. 4, 5. when charg d 
with his murmurings, Behold 1 am vile, 
what ſhall I anſwer > Once have I ſpoken, 
but I will not anſwer : yea twice, but I will 
proceed no farther. 

6. Socrates rightly ſaid of Content- 
ment, oppoſing it to the riches of fortune 
and opinion, that tis the wealth of nature: 


for it gives every thing that we have 


learnt to want, and really need: but 
Reſignation is the riches of Grace, be- 
ſtowing all things that a Chriſtian not 
only needs, but can deſire, even Almighty 
God himſelf. He indeed, as the School- 
men teach, is the objective happineſs of 
the Creature; He who is the fountain of 
being, muſt be alſo of bleſſedneſs: and 
tho this be only 3 us, 
when we have put off that fleſh which can- 
not enter into the kmgdom 1 ot and laid 
aſide that corruption which cannot inherit 
incorruption, 1 Cor. 15. yet even in this 
life, we may make * to that = 
e 


e 2 


ſed ftate, by acts of Reſignation and de- | 
nial of our ſelves. It was the generous 


ſaying of Socrates, being about to die, un- 
to his friends; O Crito, ſince it is the will 
of God, ſo let it be: Anytus and Melitus © 


may kill me, but cannot hurt me. But 
ſuch a reſignation, as tis infinitely a greater 
duty to a Chriſtian, ſo it is alſo a more 
firm ſecurity. In that caſe tis not the 
Martyr, but Feſus of Nazareth who is 
thus perſecuted, and he who attacks him 
will find it hard to kick againſt the prick, 


7. THERE could not be a greater in- 5 


ſtance of the profligate ſenſuality of the 
Tfraelites, than that they murmured for 
want of leeks and oniont, Numbers 11. 5. 
when they eat Angels food, and had 
bread rain d down from heaven. Tis im- 
poſſible for the ſoul that is ſenfibleof God 
Almighty's favour, to repine at any earth- 
, ly preſſure. The Lord is my ſhepherd, ſaith 
David, therefore can I lack nothing, Pſal. 

23. 1. And, thou baſe | t 5 into my 
heart, more than when their corn, and wine, 
and oil increaſed, Pla. 4. 7. and in paſſio- 
nate rapture he cries out, Pſalm 73. 25. 
Whom have I heaven but thee > and there i 
none upon earth that I defire in compariſon of 


thee. 
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thee. My fleſb and my heart faileth : but God 
& the ſtrength of my heart, and my portion 
for = 1 Pl. 46. * oy 1 
a ength, a very preſent help in 
trauble, Therefore will we id. fear, tho the 
earth le moved: and tho the hills be carried 


port, and, as the Prophet adviſes, Iſa. 8.12. 
neither fear nor be afraid, in any exigence 
how great ſoever; but be ſtill and quiet, 
and ſancteſte the Lord of Hoſts himſelf, and let 
bem be aur fear, and let him be our dread. 
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